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It is true that “thought is deeper than all speech, 
feeling deeper than all thought ;” yet it is equally 
true that feeling indicates itself in thought and speech, 
and manifests its power in action. He who never 
shows a loving spirit in his conduct, and who never 
speaks a word of loving tenderness, gives no proof 
that he has a loving heart; and if he has one, no one 
but himself knows it, and he is mistaken if he thinks 
himself its possessor. 

What matters the heat and drought all around, if 
our river of life draws its waters from the eternal 
snows upon the mountain-top? The very heat which 
parches all else only sends down more abundant 
waters from that treasury of the snows. With these 
waters of life we may pass through languishing val- 


| oft-times rest ; 


|endeavor, of all high accomplishment? 








leys and parched plains, bringing relief to the thirsty, 
giving new life to the fainting, knowing all the while 
that behind us are sources that will not fail. That is 
the thing to be sure of;—that we are actually in direct 
vital connection with the one unfailing Source. Then, 
however little there may be for us to draw from in 
the valleys and in the plains, there will always be for | 
us a plentiful supply from our sources ‘on the heights. | 
When amusement Sielaiss the serious business of | 
life, it ceases to be amusement ; 


yet it never amounts | 


|every local church has its own Sunday-school, as 


| portion of the congregation in almost every local 


| church fold. 


is less exhausting, in the long run, than those exciting 
pleasures to which the devotees of amusement con- 
demn themselves. Tired musele and weary brain are 
not so hard to bear as that utter weariness and loath- 
ing of life, yet mixed with fear of death, which is the | 
lot of those who have made pleasure their one aim in 
life. To the laboring man, rest is sweet, and labor is | 
to the pleasure-seeker, even rest is 
weariness, and his accustomed pleasures are only a 

mockery of the emptiness of his life. Why should 

life be thus empty to those who’ have sought to fill it 

with all manner of pleasant things? Nay, rather, 

why should life not be empty to those who have 

emptied it of all earnest purpose, of all noble 

They have 

thrown away the pearls, and are surprised that the 

casket is empty; they have pursued the wind, and are 

surprised to find that their arduous pursuit ends only 

in vanity. 


“Getting up in the world” is not always really 
getting onward in the right sense. One of the old 
prophets speaks of the people as forsaking God, and 
says that they have gone away backward. Every step 
away from the Lord is really a step backward. It is 
like turning one’s face away from the sun, and walk- 
ing toward darkness. It is leaving home, and going 
toward eternal homelessness and orphanage. A man 
may be “rising” in business, in wealth, in his profes- 
sion, socially, intellectually, even ecclesiastically, and 
really not be rising at all. There are two standards 
of life,—this world’s, and Christ’s; we may be making 
progress according to. the former, and at the same 
time going backward according to the latter. Away 
from God is always downward, no matter if we be 
climbing among men. Getiing nearer to God in 
heart, in life, is always getting onward ; though in 
the world’s scale, we may be descending. We need, 
therefore, to watch our hearts and our spiritual life 
when we are prospering in earthly ways. We are 
likely to be greatly troubled if we lose money, or 
property, or position ; but it is a far worse calamity 
if we lose faith, or love, or spirituality, or tenderness 
of conscience, or the friendship of God. We need to 
beware lest, while we are going forward enthusiasti- 
cally in men’s eyes, we may be going backward as 
God and angels see us. 

When Sunday-schools were first started in this 
country, they were commonly under the control of a 
local society in the city or town of their holding. In 
some cases the church authorities were opposed to 
them; but, even though they were held in a church 
building, they were ordinarily not counted as a part 
of the very church organization itself, under the imme- 
diate control of the church authorities. But gradu- 
ally this state of things has changed, and now almost 


surely as it has its own prayer-meeting. A large pro- 


ements teeeeeeneeeeenensnetyssiibats ee 


| tuary. 


| day-school is divorced from the church. 





church has been brought in from the Sunday-school 
and the additions to the church-membership are largely 
from the Sunday-school. 


Moreover, there are very | 
many now in the Sunday-school who are as yet on the | 
way to a place in the congregation at the preaching 
service, and to a place in the membership of the 


Except for the Sunday-school, these | are to manly wisdom. 


(xvas XXVIL 
NUMBER 40. 








Yet this very fact is so PY by 
careless observers, that the cry is raised that the Sun- 
Thus The 
Presbyterian seems really disturbed over the fact that 
in addition to a half-million of Sunday-school scholars 


_ now attending the preaching services of the Presby- 


terian churches in this country, one-half as many more 
are already in the training school, on their way to the 
general congregation. Why, there are actually Pres- 
byterian churches in the city of Philadelphia, where 
the already crowded congregation has been largely 
brought in from the Sunday-school, yet where there 
are hundreds of children in the Sunday-school every 
Sunday who could not find accommodations in the 
congregation if they wanted to be there just yet. Is 
it, after all, a matter of regret that, in addition to all 
from the Sunday-school who are already in the gen- 
eral congregation, so many more are now on their 
way to it? One thing is certain, the church and the 
Sunday-school, all the country over, were never before 
so closely identified as at present. 





“AFTERWARD” AS AN INTERPRETER OF 
PROVIDENCE. 


There is a wondrous power of explanation in “ after- 
ward.” This is the key which the Scriptures give us 
for the solution of the strange mystery of affliction. 
“No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous: nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness.” There are many 
things in God’s way with his people which, at the 
time, are dark and obscure, but which the future 
makes clear and plain. 

One reason for the present obscurity is our igno- 
rance, our limited knowledge. We know now only in 
part; we see only in a mirror, darkly. We have 
learned merely the rudiments, and cannot understand 
the more advanced and abstruse things. A boy 
enters a school, and the teacher puts into his hand a 
Greek book—a New Testament—and asks him to 
read from the page before him. But he cannot make 
out a word of it; he does not know even the alphabet. 
It is a page of hieroglyphics to him. 
roll on. He applies himself to the study of the lan- 
guage. The day of his graduation comes, the teacher 
again places in his hand the same page that so puz- 
zled and perplexed him on the day of his entrance. 
It is all plam to him now; he reads it with ease, and 
understands every word. He sees beauty in every 
line. Every sentence contains some golden truth. It 
is a page of John’s Gospel, and the words are of those 
that fell from the lips of Christ himself, and are full 
of love, of wisdom, of heavenly instruction. As he 
reads them, they thrill his soul, and fill his heart with 
warmth and joy. Every line is bright now with the 
hidden fires of God’s love. Riper knowledge has 
cleared away all mystery and unlocked the precious 
treasures. 

We are all scholars in God’s school. The book of 
providence is written in a language we do not yet 
understand. But the passing years bring riper 
knowledge, and as we learn more and more, the mys- 
teries vanish. When we stand at length at the end 
of our school-days, the old confusing pages will be 
plain and clear to us as childhood’s earliest lessons 
Then we shall see that every 


But the years 


to anything as a business. The hardest useful labor | scholars would be practically divorced from the sanc- | line held a golden lesson for our hearts; and that the 
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book of providence is but another of God’s mnie 
testaments of love. 

In one of George Macdonald’s poems, a little child 
runs to her father as he sits absorbed in his mental 
conflicts, and asks: “ Father, what is poetry?” “One 
of the most beautiful things that God has ever made,” 
he replies, He opens a book, and shows her some 
poetry. She looks at it eagerly, but a shadow comes 
over her face, and she says: “I do not think that is | 
so pretty.” He then reads aloud some verses, and the 
reading pleases her; but still she cannot understand | 
how poetry is beautiful. Her mother is beautiful; | 
the flowers and the stars are beautiful. But poetry 
is not like any of these. Then her father tells her 
that she cannot understand until she is older, but that 


she will then find out for herself, and will love poetry 
well, 





But the father’s lesson was more for his own 
puzzled heart than for his child’s. He must wait, 
too, until he had grown older and wiser, and then he 
would see the beauty he could not now see in God’s 
strange providences, We are all like little children. 
God writes in poetry which, no doubt, is very beauti- 
ful, but we must wait to learn more before we can 
read the precious truths and golden thoughts which 
lie in the lines, In our sorrows and disappointments, 
good men come t» us, and tell us that the Lord doeth 
all things well; that there is some blessing for us in 
every bitter cup; that the strange answers we get to 
our prayers are the very best things of God’s love, 
though so disguised. We open the Bible, and we 
find there the same assurances. But we cannot see 
the blessing, the good, the love, in the painful and 
perplexing experiences of our lives, and our faith is 
well-nigh staggered. 


Then Jesus’s word comes to us: 
“What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” “ Afterward” is the key. Possibly 
in this world, certainly in the great “hereafter” of 
heaven, we shall see that every providence of God 
meant blessing and good, 

Another reason why many of God’s ways seem so 
strange to us is because we see them only in their 
incompleteness. We must wait until they are fin- 
ished before we can fully understand God’s intention 
in them, or see the beauty that is in his thought. We 
stand by the sculptor’s block when he is busy upon it 
with mallet and chisel, and to our eye it appears | 
rough, with no lines of beauty. But we see it after- | 
ward, when it is unveiled to the world, and it seems 
almost to breathe, so perfect is the finished statue. A 
building is going up. There is now but an unsightly 
excavation, with piles of stones, timbers, and iron 
columns lying all about in confusion ; afterward, how- 
ever, we return, and a fine building stands before our 
eyes, noble and majestic. Neither the statue nor the 
building was beautiful in its incompleteness, At 
present we see God’s work in us and for us only in 
the process, not in its finished state ; when it is complete, 
we shall understand why it was done in this way or 
in that, The marble might complain of the strokes 
that seem only to cut it away, wasting its substance; 
but when the statue stands forth the marvel and 
admiration of all eyes, it would:complain no longer. 
The vine might ery out under the sharpness of the 
pruning-knife, as many of its finest branches are 
removed ; but when it hangs laden with purple clus- 
ters, its cry of pain would become a song of joy. 








“Now, the pruning, sharp, unsparing ; 

Scattered blossom, bleeding shoot ! 
Afterward, the plenteous bearing 
Of the Master’s pleasant fruit.” 

Most things look different when viewed from differ- 
ent points and in different lights. Events and experi- 
ences do not appear the same when we are in the | 
midst of them, and: after we have passed through and 
beyond them. The afterview, however, is the truest. 
This is especially so of life’s sorrows. As we endure 
them, they are grievous; but afterward the fruits of | 
peace appear. In the Canton of Berne, in the Swiss | 
Oberland, a mountain stream rushes in a torrent 
toward the valley, as if it would carry destruction to 
the villages below. But, leaping from the sheer preci- 
pice of nearly nine hundred feet, it is caught in the | 





| 


| in action, and at times they too fell into sin.” May not Elisha’s 


ye seek,’’ meaning that he would bring them to the king of 
|y ’ g g g 


| speaker and hearer using the same word in different senses? 


| thinks that Elisha’s course was justifiable, and the 


clutch of the winds, and sifted down in fine, soft spray, 
whose benignant showering covers the fields with per- 
petual green. So*sorrow comes, a dashing torrent, 
threatening to destroy us; but by the breath of God’s 
spirit it is changed as it falls and pours its soft, gentle 
showers upon our hearts, bedewing our withering 
graces, and leaving rich blessings upon our whole life. 

We should learn to trust God even when the hour 
is darkest. The morning will surely come, and in its 
light the things that alarm us now will appear 
in friendly aspect ; and in the forms we have dreaded 
so much, we shall see the benign face of Jesus as he 
comes to us in love. The plowings of our hearts are 
but the preparation for fruitfulness, The black clouds 





that appear so portentous of evil pass by, leaving only 
gentle rain, which renews all the life, and changes 
desert to garden. 


“What shall thine ‘afterward’ be, O Lord? 
I wonder, and wait to see 
While to thy chastening hand I bow) 
What ‘ peaceable fruit’ may be ripening now— 
Ripening fast for me!” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


No question of practical ethics seems to have more of 
uniform interest in its popular discussion, or to be more 
generally puzzling to the popular mind, than the ques- 
tion of the limits of personal duty in truth-telling. 
Whenever a Bible lesson gives an instance of real or 
apparent falsehood or deception on the part of a servant 
of God, there is an instant readiness to declare for or 
against the correctness of his course in this matter. In 
the first lesson of the current quarter, an instance of this 
sort occurs in the story of Elisha’s adroit capture of the 
Syrian soldiers. Concerning the merits of this case, an 
esteemed correspondent from the western part of this 
state writes ; 


In The Sunday School Times, one commentator on the lesson 
for October 4 (Elisha at Dothan), says, in reference to Elisha’s 
words, “ This is not the way, neither is this the city ; follow me, 
and I will bring you to the man whom ye seek,” “ Elisha un- 
doubtedly deceived the Syrians, and he intended to deceive 
them; and yet every word that he said was true. ... They 
were misled by their own false inferences drawn from his lan- 
guage and conduct.” And in the same number another ex- 
pounder of the same passage says: “ To do as Elisha did, would 
to-day be sinful. . . . Prophets and apostles were not infallible 


words admit of a different construction? Both he and the 
commander of the Syrian soldiers knew that the king of Syria 
was desirous to capture the king of Israel. The taking of Elisha 
was attempted only as a means to this end. This fact must not 
be forgotten. Personally, Elisha was not wanted. He might, 
therefore, truthfully say, “I will bring you to the man whom 


Israel. If it be objected to this interpretation that it does not 
escape the charge of deception, inasmuch as the Syrian general 
would not know that such was Elisha’s meaning, ‘and that Eli- 
sha must have known that he would understand his words in a 
different sense, we beg to refer to a case nine hundred years 
later: “ Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up. Then said the Jews, Forty 
and six years was this temple in building, and wilt thou rear it 
up in three days? But he spake of the temple of his body ” 
(John 2: 19-21). The disciples themselves did not understand 
the Saviour’s words as he meant them, until after “he was risen 
from the dead.” Is not this a precisely similar instance of 


Yet the Saviour could have fulfilled his words in his hearers’ 
sense of them; he could have reared their temple in three days, 
And Elisha fulfilled his promise, both in his own sense (if our 
conjecture is correct), and in the Syrian’s sense also. 
will charge the Saviour with deception. 
equally free from censure ? 

It would certainly seem, that the two lesson-writers 
cited hold different opinions as to the correctness of 
Elisha’s action; but as each writer expressed his views 
under his own signature, every reader must judge for 
himself as to the weight to be attached to those expres- 


No one 
Why is not Elisha 





sions of opinions. Our new correspondent evidently 


explanation he makes is certainly a plausible one. The 

example which he notes from our Saviour’s speech is, | 
however, not a parallel to that of Elisha. Our Saviour’s | 
speech was an enigmatical form of expression, for the 

purpose of exciting an interest in a great truth, and of | 
ultimately teaching a great lesson; while Elisha’s words | 
were for the specific purpose of leading men to a partic- | 


. ‘ 1 
ular course of action. 


To use a word in one sense when | 
the hearer is known to understand that word in another 





be spoken. The whole truth must be spoken, whenever 
the hearer has a right to know the whole truth. If 
by speaking thetruth, as far as the words themselves go, 
we are enabled to conceal from another that which he 
has no right to know, or are enabled to induce him to 
do that whith it is every way right for him to do, we 
are entitled to speak those words of truth; and if the 
hearer is deceived as to our meaning, through his partial 
knowledge, or his stupidity, Ae is responsible for being 
deceived. Bs witty 25 

How hard it is to realize that, in all the realms of 
feeling, of thought, and of action, a part is greater than 
a whole, and the lesser is more than the larger. He who 
loves everybody alike, has no such measure of affection 
as he who loves one person above all others. He who 
lets his thoughts roam over all creation, has no such 
mental power as he who centres and fixes his thought on 
one object of study and reflection. Hygvho tries to do 
everything, rarely succeeds in doing anytMing well. And 
in the world’s treasures the lesser things are as sure to 
be more precious than the larger ones, as the tiny dia- 
mond excels in value the granite boulder. He who 
seeks to employ his mental powers aright, has need to 
learn this lesson; and we commend it, to begin with, to 
a Pennsylvania correspondent, who wants to make the 
best use of his time in study. He says: 

I have been a close reader of your paper for years, and, like 
thousands of others, I have received more than I can tell 
of soul-food from your Christ-like counselings and instrue- 
tions, and your comforting and encouraging messages of good 
cheer, which come every week, making those first two pages of 
The Sunday School Times as winged messengers from a better 
world, sowing seeds of divine truths in the heart of many a poor 
tired Christian, who rises from his reading with renewed 
energy and nobler resolyes to labor, and to wait more faithfully, 
and with more of a child-like trust in the Master, than ever 
before ; and who can compute what the harvest shall be? And 
now I come for advice. I work in a mill ten hours a day, six 
days in the week, and evening finds me too tired for hard study ; 
so I read my current weekly papers,—Harper’s Weekly, The 
Independent, The Critic, with the Century Magazine, Harper’s 
Magazine, and The Atlantic Monthly, with a glance at the 
dailies; hence, the only time I have for book reading is on Sun- 
day. And for that day, I read such works as Schaff’s History 
of the Christian Church, Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. 
Paul, Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity ; and just now I am 
reading Ben-Hur, while Edersheim’s Jesus the Messiah is 
waiting for its turn, which comes next. Now, I delight in the 
study of the Sunday-school lessons, and I spend Sunday mornings 
in that study ; but just now I am called to take charge of a class 
in our Sunday-school of young ladies from fourteen to seventeen 
years old; and if I accept of the responsibility, it means that I 
must devote my whole time on Sunday to the preparation of the 
lesson, leaving no time for my outside reading of works like the 
above; and for a young man of twenty-five, desirous of reading 
on these subjects, that he may become an intelligent Christian, to 
forego all these seems of doubtful propriety, And yet yousay, in 
last week’s leading editorial, that “that is not a model Christian 
life which is anxious only to absorb, and not to give out.” You 
have taught me that, if I undertake the work, I must devote the 
best that is in me to it, making it part of myself, and becoming 
so full of the lesson that my enthusiasm shall inspire the class 
to study ; and that, being interested in the lesson myself, I shall 
be able to make it interesting for the class. Now will you 
please advise me through your Open Letter column what I 
shall do? and I shall be ever grateful. 

The habits of reading, and the desire of the improve- 
ment of time, indicated in that correspondent’s use of his 
leisure hours, evidence good mental powers and a good 
spirit in their employment. Yet, we do not hesitate to 
say, that if mere intellectual acquisitions and progress 
were looked to, apart from any question of benefiting 
others by the work undertaken, the special study neces- 
sary for the wise teaching of a Sunday-school class, 
week by week, by such a person as this inquirer, would 
be immeasurably superior to the methods of study, or 
of mind-filling and training, now employed by him. 
Studying according to a curriculum without any regard 
to the immediate acquisitions of knowledge, is the very 
best mode of mental discipline in preparatory education, 
in school or in college. But studying for an immediate 
purpose of acquisition and of use, is a far better method 
for one who is working by himself at odd hours, with all 
the world of literature and scholarship before him. 
Indeed, we believe that one month’s special study, by 


|such a man, in order to his teaching wisely, week by 


week, would do more for his own intellectual growth and 
attainment than a year’s study, or miscellaneous reading, 
ofthe other sort. In the course of this special study, all of 
those works that are good for anything could be turned 
to in their order, with an extra zest and keenness of per- 
ception which would make their disclosures of tenfold 
value to the interested searcher. General reading is 


sense, might be justifiable in one case, while quite unjusti- | better than nothing, but special study is vastly better 
Only the truth must at any time | than general reading. 


fiable in another case. 
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solemn covenants, and the conception which underlay | touch the core of man’s moral and religious life, and lift 
them was evidently that of self-dedication to God in the | his thoughts to the very nature and attributes of the holy 
promises made. Noah’s sacrifice is called a burnt offer- | God. These ideas make too large a theme for discussion 


“DRAW ME.” 


BY MRS, LUTHER KEENE. 











Draw me away from, things 

That draw me far from thee! 

Things poor and perishing,— 

Yet with all might to bring 

Me down to saddest night, 

Or‘lift to such delight 

That I forget Thee quite. 

O Strength! more strong than they, 
By love, or loss, draw me from these away. 


And draw me out of self,— 
This painful prison-house. 
O Love! that, stooping low, 
Each whispered want doth know,— 
Draw me from faithless fears, 
From unrefreshing tears, 
From hate, that blinds and sears. 
y.ord, from myself draw me, 

That, glad and free, I may run after thee. 


Oh ! draw me up to thee,— 
Up, up where life abides ; 
From things that so oppress, 
From self’s drear loneliness, 
To love, without a thorn, 
To joy, of loving born, 
To peace, of heaven the morn ; 
Yea, to thyself draw me, 
And hide me, Lord, forevermore in thee. 


THE MEANING AND VALUE OF THE 
OLD-TESTAMENT SACRIFICES. 
BY THE REV. GEO. B. STEVENS, PH.D. 
What the rites and ceremonies of ancient religions 
meant for those who practiced them, is always an inter- 


esting question. Could we learn the truths for which 
they stood, and the manner in which the people con- 


ceived those truths, we should have, not only a valuable | 
guide to a clear apprehension of their religion, but an | 


important aid to the study of their whole life and his- 
tory. For when we have reached the deepest religious 
conceptions and convictions of a people, we have found 
the most potent principles that shape their social, politi- 
cal and moral life. The ideas that underlie religious 
forms, and give meaning and value to those forms, are 
the deepest facts in the life of a people, and must be 
chiefly considered in any philosophy of their history. 

The inquiry as to the meaning of the system of sacri- 
fices for the Jews themselves, is of special interest to the 
Christian student, because the New Testament assumes 
and teaches a close relation between the meaning of that 
system and the crowning fact of the Christian religion,— 
the sacrifice of Christ. I propose, therefore, to state 
briefly the conclusions which I believe to be justified by 
critical and historical study as to the meaning and prac- 
tical religious value, for the devout Jews themselves, of 
the sacrificial system. 

1. This system was of gradual growth. 

Of its origin we know nothing. Whether it was insti- 
tuted by Divine command, or grew out of man’s con- 
sciousness of sin and of his need of reconciliation with 
God, is a disputed question. We prefer a combination 
of these views. It seems probable that, as language is 
the product of thought, so sacrifice, in some form, is the 
spontaneous product of the conscience operating under 
the sense of sin. In the history of Israel, God adopted 
this natural language in which the soul expressed its 
longings and needs, and, directing and limiting it, made 
it subservient to the final revelation of the supreme sac- 
rifice. 

The biblical history of sacrifice shows that its com- 
plete meaning was of gradual growth. The sacrifices 
offered before the giving of the law have not the same 
fullness of meaning in reference to sin as those which 
were offered after. The notion of expiation, of atone- 
ment for sin, scarcely appears in these earlier offerings. 
This is in perfect harmony with Paul’s teaching, that 
“by the law is the knowledge of sin” (Rom. 3: 20). We 
cannot, therefore, expect to find the same vivid sense of 
sin in the ante-Mosaic sacrifices as underlies the Levitical 
offerings after the “ commandment came” by which “sin 
revived” (Rom. 7:9). The offerings of Cain and Abel 
(Gen. 4), and of Noah and Jacob (Gen. 8 : 20; 81: 54), 
may serve as illustrations of the foregoing statements. 
The former are called “ gifts,’—expressions of thanks- 
giving, acknowledgments of mercy,—the word which, 
in the Levitical system, is appropriated to the meal offer- 
ing, whose meaning we shall presently examine. The 
offerings of Noah and Jacob were made in ratification of 


ing, whose meaning in the Levitical system accords with 
this view. 

2. In the Mosaic sacrificial system, three great ideas 
were embodied and emphasized; namely, (1) Self-dedi- 
eation, (2) thanksgiving, (3) expiation or atonement for 
sin. 

If the reader will turn to the first four chapters of 


burnt offering, the meal offering, the peace offering, and 
the sin offering. In these four chapters we may find the 
elements of the system which we are studying, and suffi- 
cient illustration of the analysis which I have given of 
its underlying ideas. The prominent idea of the burnt 
offering, which was to be “ without blemish,” to be pre- 
sented of the offerer’s “‘ own voluntary will,” and to be 
wholly burned, by the priest, upon the altar, was that of 
complete self-dedication to God. As the worshiper 
brought his best gift, and offered it entire upon God’s 
altar, so was he to present himself “a living sacrifice, 
holy, and acceptable unto God.” 

Of the meal offering and peace offering, which are 
closely related in meaning, the prominent idea was 
thanksgiving. In these sacrifices the devout Jew 
brought the best products of his lands or herds, and 
offered them back to God, in acknowledgment that they 
were his gifts, while, as a part of the ceremony, the wor- 
shiper ate a portion of the offering, in token of his 
fellowship with God in the enjoyment of his mercies. 
This offering usually followed the burnt offering of dedi- 
cation as its natural sequence. 

The sin offering comes next, and crowns the system. 
It expresses the consciousness of sin, the need of recon- 
ciliation to God, and the faith that God is ready to 
approach the sinner in mercy, and himself to bear away 
the burden of his guilt. Its chief ceremonies were the 
sprinkling of blood before the veil of the sanctuary, the 
solemn confession of the sins of the people, and the sym- 
bolic removal of those sins by the sending of the scape- 
goat into the wilderness. The deeper significance of 
these ceremonies was that the people acknowledged that 
the covenant relation to God was broken by sin, and 
confessed, in the slaying of their victims, that the wages 
of sin was death, but that they still hoped in God’s 

mercy, because of his willingness to accept by substitu- 
| tion the life of the offering for the penalty of transgres- 
| sion. How far the Jews understood what in the light of 
| the new dispensation is so clear,—that this was a sym- 
| bolic, not a real substitution ; that the blood of bulls and 

gcats could never really take away sins (Heb. 9: 9; 10:4), 
—we cannot say. But it is certain that the fundamental 
idea of this ceremony for the Jews was substitution,—a 
conception which tended at once to deepen the sense of 
| sin and to promote the assurance of its forgiveness,—a 
conception which, therefore, had both a great practical 
value for that time, and an important use in preparing 
the way for the better apprehension of that real penal 





plished for the penalty due to sin in the sufferings and 
death of Jesus Christ. 

8. The development of these ideas would naturally 
occur in the order in which I have named them—self- 
dedication, thanksgiving, atonement. 
importance, the series would be reversed. 

The biblical order of the sacrifices is the logical order. 
| God’s first requirement of the worshiper is that he shall 
| consecrate himself to his service. The offering is nothing 
| in itself; it is of value only as it symbolizes and expresses 
| this consecration. When, later, in the prophetic period, 
the people had lost the living sense of God by their dis- 
| 





obedience, the prophets proclaimed, in burning words, 
the vanity of the ceremonies of sacrifice, when not 
accompanied by real devotion and obedience (Isa. 1: 
11-15; 66: 8; Amos 5: 21,22; Micah6: 6-9). No 
offering was acceptable to God in which the reality did 
not lie behind the form. The people were dissuaded 
from bringing any offering, unless they brought with it 
“the sacrifices of God. . .a broken and a contrite heart.” 
| The whole spirit of the prophetic teaching, from Samuel 
onward, was that “ to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
| hearken than the fat of rams” (1 Sam. 15 : 22). 
When this primal condition of consecration and obedi- 
| ence is met, then naturally follow the offerings of thanks- 


| giving and communion. Hence, in the meaning of the 


| meal and peace offerings, which follow the burnt offer- 
| ing, we trace the next steps of that development of the 
' religious life in which the heart is prepared for the 
| deeper meanings and truths of the sin offering. Here 

we meet the problem of conscience: “ How shall man 
| be just with God?” The ideas underlying this offering 


Leviticus, he will see that they treat respectively of the | 


and moral substitution which God at length accom- | 


In the order of | 


‘here. It was only our purpose to show that the sacrificial 
system had a logical religious development, and that in 
| the sin offering we reach its deepest meanings and pro- 
| foundest truths. 

| 4. These, truths which underlie the system of sacrifices, 
| are of the highest practical meaning and value for the 
| moral and social life, and form a compact and consistent 
| basis for religion. 

Man’s relation to God is the great theme of religion. 
| Involved in this relation are the problems of the divine 
nature, human sin, and the reconciliation of man to God 
through some act of the divine mercy, which shall, at the 
same time, vindicate and satisfy the demands of God’s 
holy law and nature. The sacrificial system, as devel- 
oped in Israel under divine training, gave important 
testimony on all these questions. It testified to the abso- 
lute holiness of God, and thus laid a firm foundation for 
the development of religious truth, and supplied the 
essential principle for the promotion of a deeply reli- 
gious life. The measure of every religion is its estimate 
of the divine holiness. No system can continually and 
healthfully promote even morality, whose corner-stone 
—the conception of the divine holiness—is loose or 
shifting. The Levitical system was clear and emphatic 
on this fundamental question. Nor did it, when rightly 
apprehended in its real spirit, teach a conception of 
God’s holiness as a mere hard ornaked justice. Its whole 
presupposition was that God was merciful. Had he not 
been merciful, he would not have invited and sanctioned 
the service of sacrifice, and assured the worshiper of his 
willingness to accept his offering. In the disclosure of 
God’s nature, so far as it is made in this earlier stage of 
revelation, ‘mercy and truth are met together; right- 





is absolute and inviolable, but it hinders not his mercy. 
It only conditions and directs it into such modes of 
revelation and operation as to secure the best good of all 
beings. 

The sacrifices have also important testimony to bear 
concerning man. They affirm his sin and guilt. They 
confess his moral weakness and inability to climb up by 
efforts of his own into favor with the Holy God. The 
truth of human depravity—universal and guilty—de- 
pends upon no text or group of texts, but is the under- 
lying assumption of the whole Old-Testament system 
and discipline. The sin which the law so clearly revealed 
and condemned, the sacrificial system, in its vivid sym- 
bolisms, held up in the perpetual remembrance of the 
people. The sacrifices were, therefore, a continual call 
to confession and penitence. They were the language of 
action in which Israel for centuries acknowledged her 
sins and pleaded for forgiveness. They assumed that 
salvation could come from God’s free grace alone. 

The sacrifices did not solve the problem of atonement, 
_ but they kept alive that vivid sense of sin and that keen 
| perception of God’s holiness, whose reconciliation is the 
chief point of the problem. They therefore emphasized 
the need, and sharpened the desire for, redemption, and 
thus became an expressive symbol and prophecy of the 
| manifestation at once of divine mercy and divine jus- 
| tice, which God should at length make in the offering of 
the great-High-priest, who, in the consummation of the 
ages, appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self (Heb. 10: 26). 
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The first thing that we are commended by Peter to 
|“add” to our faith is virtue, meaning by this term 

vigor, manliness. In our faith we are to manifest this 
| qu@jity. Our faith is to be itself a source of power to us. 
| We are to be strong in faith. It is to be to us the power 

of God unto salvation, enabling us to overcome the 

temptations and evils of the world, and to rise above all 

the infirmities of our own nature. It is not enough that 
| the Christian character should be beautiful; it should 
| also be strong. Strength and beauty are the character- 
istics, not only of God’s house, but also of God’s people. 
We find the qualities combined in the construction of the 
| great temple of nature, whose beautiful landscapes rest 
| on foundations of granite, and are buttressed by ribs of 
rock and hill; and in the building of God’s ancient tab- 
| ernacle and temple, where on the top of the strong pillars 
| was lily-work, and on the firm bases of marble and cedar 
| was the ornamental work of gold and brass, And this 


eousness and peace have kissed each other.” His justice “ 
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combination should exist in the Christian life. But how | the soul in the condition in which it is most susceptible 


often is the quality of strength absent from piety! Piety, | 
in the estimation of the world, is synonymous with weak- | 
ness and effeminacy. The world is apt to think that | 
it is. only weaklings who are pious persons, who have | 
neither strong intellects, nor strong affections, nor strong 
chsracters. Young men are too apt to be ashamed of 
confessing Christ openly before men, under the fear that 
they should be regarded as something Letween milk-sops | 
and hypocrites, and too many professing Christians are | 
confessedly “feeble folk.’ It is most necessary, therefore, | 
that we shou'd add to our faith courage, manliness, Our 
faith should be manifested, as it was in olden times, by a 
victorious strength which is able to overcome the world— 
which fears the Lord, and knows no other fear. 

To this strength or manliness we are farther com- 
manded to “add” knowledge. In our manliness we are 
to seek after knowledge. The quality of courage is to be 
shown by the fearlessness of our researches into all the 
works and ways of God. We are not to be deterred by 
any dread of consequences from investigating and find- 
ing out the whole truth. The Bible places no restric- 
tions upon an inquiring spirit. It does not prevent men 
from examining and proving all things, and bringing even 
the most sacred subjects to the test of reason. God says 
to us, in regard to the holiest things, “Come, and let us 
reason together.” He has given to us the faculties by 
means of which we may find out truth and store up 
knowledge; and he wishes us to exercise those faculties 
freely in every department of his works. How different 
is this from the timidity ofthe church! The church does 
not add to its faith courage; and therefore it does not 
add to its courage knowledge. It is timid in the advan- 
cing tide of knowledge. It is afraid of criticism; afraid 
of science, lest the foundations should be removed. It 
represses instead of courting free inquiry, and brands 
with heresy original, independent investigations into the 
deep things of God, however reverential may be the 
spirit in which they are carried on, We hear pious per- 
sons too often casting contempt upon knowledge, and 
identifying piety with izgnorance,—as if, the more ignorant 
a person is, the more true and simple his faith is likely 
to be. They are jealous of everything that they think 
superfluous, and pen down religion to what they imagine 
to be the necessaries of salvation. In the widespread 
diffusion of such a spirit in the church, the apostle may 
well enjoin us to add to our virtue knowledge. God 
wishes us to have a large and enlightened faith ; for the 
more our knowledge, not merely of sacred, but also of 
secular things, increases, avowedly the more we shall be 
delivered from the bondage of superstition, and have a 
firm and fearless faith. The Christian religion is not 
a cunningly devised fable, or a groundless persuasion 
endangered by inquiry; it flows from knowledge. The 
wisdom from above includes not only the knowledge 
that we are pardoned sinners, but also all that can fur- 
nish the understanding, and fill the soul with food for its 
high capacities and boundless appetites. And though 
some truths are more important than others, and though 
a Christian’s safety does not depend upon the extent and 
degree of his information, still there can be no question 
that it is of the greater importance to have the under- 
standing well informed, not only as regards the way of 
salvation, but also in regard to all the works and ways 
of God. We shall never grow in grace but as we grow 
in knowledge ; and as we add to our faith knowledge, so 
shall our mental horizon be widened, our faith itself be 
deepened and confirmed, and our comfort and usefulness 
be greatly promoted. , 

But further the apostle enjoins us to add to our knowl- 
edge temperance. This word is now narrowed down to 
mean only abstinence from intoxicating drink. But 
originally it had a wide meaning, and covered a large 
breadth of character. It meant sober-mindedness, a 
chastened temper and habit of the soul,—a wise self- 
control by which the higher powers kept the lower well 
in hand, and restrained them from excesses of all kinds, 

To this self-government we must add patience. Qur 
self-government itself is to be an exercise of patience. 
In our temperance we are to be patient, not giving way 
to hasty temper or a restless disposition. As the plant 
slowly ripens its fruit, so we are to ripen our Christian 
character by patient waiting and patient enduring. It 





is a quiet virtue, this patience, and is apt to be over- 
looked and underestimated, But in reality it is one of 
the most precious of the Christian graces. The noisy | 
virtues, the ostentatious graces, have their day ; patience | 
has eternity. And, while it is the most precious, it is | 
also the most difficult. It is far easier to work than to | 
wait; to be active, than to be wisely passive, But it is 
when we are still that we know God, when we wait | 


‘upon God that we renew our strength, Patience places | 


to the quickening influeaces of heaven, and most ready 
to take advantage of new opportunities. 

But to this patience must be united godliness. The 
attribute of patience must be, not a mere natural virtue, 
—for some people are naturally mu. h more patient than 
others,—but must have a direct and conscious reference to 
God. The Stoics of old brought themselves into a con- 
dition of abject submission to fate, to a state of the 
utm st passivity. But it was by a mere abnegation of 
the human feelings, by a mere heartless endurance, 
stiffening themse.ves against the changes of life, 
and hardening themselves into the condition of a stone. 
There was nothing religious about such a patience. It 
was even inhuman. Patience, to be a Christian grace, 
must be accom) anied by godliness. It must bea waiting 
upon God, an acknowledging of him in all our ways. 
As the eyes of a servant wait upon his master, so we are 
to exercise a godly patience. Godliness is God-likeness, 
having the same mind in us that was in Christ Jesus, 
viewing everything from the divine point, and living 
in our inner life as fully in the light of his presence as 
we live in our outer life in the light of the sun. And 
exercising ourselves unto this godliness, our patience 
will have a divine quality of strength, endurance, beauty, 
imparted to it, such as no mere natural patience possesses. 
We rely upon the unfailing mercy and unrelaxing faith- 
fulness of God; and therefore we may well be patient 
amid all the ills of life, when we have thus the promise of 
the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come. 
Godliness thus stamps all the graces with the imperish- 
able image and superscription of heaven. 

But godliness has too often, inthe history of the Church, 
been dissociated from the human virtues, the social quali- 
ties. Men have been considered most godly when they have 
forsaken the company of their fellows, broken all the 
ties of life, and immured themselves in deserts, in order 
that they might be free to love God and to meditate upon 
divinethings without any distractions. In every age of the 
Church, men have thought that they were doing God 
service when they were persecuting their fellow-creatures 
and trampling upon the sympathies of their human 
nature. In their desire to glorify God, as they thought, 
they forgot what was due to man; and in seeking to 
maintain some small doctrinal point against what they 
believed to be heresy, they have been guilty of breaking 
all the commandments of God in breaking the law of 
love. How much moroseness and sullenness is there 
among professing Christians; how much magnifying 
of divine things, as they are called, at the expense of 
human things! To be godly, in the estimation of many, 
is to be self-mortified and ascetic, and by a rigid observ- 
ance of fasts and sacraments and ordinances to draw a 
line of separation between themselves and the world, 
saying to the publicans and sinners without: “ Stand 
aside ; I am holier than thou.” Such seeming godliness 
is not only one-sided, it is altogether wrong and hateful. 
There can be no godliness where there is no brotherly 
kindness. Love to God and love to man must spring out 
of the same root. In our godliness, as the apostle says, 
we must have brotherly kindness ; our brotherly kindness 
must be an essential element of our godliness. We are 
to show our godliness by our brotherly kindness. Sin 
separates between God and man, and between man and 
man. Grace unites man to God, and man to man. It is 
only when the higher relation is formed, that we are able 
to fulfill perfectly the lower. Our brotherly kindness will 
be purified of all its meanness and selfishness when it 
springs from godliness; and, on the other hand, our god- 
liness will have an element of reality and tenderness 
imparted to it, when itis combined with brotherly kind- 
ness, which will save it from formality and Pharisaism. 

But brotherly kindness is apt to be restricted towards 
friends and towards those who belong to the same place 
or the same church, or who are Christians. It must, 
therefore, be conjoined with charity. In our brotherly 
kindness, we are to exercise a large-hearted charity. We 
are to mingle with it godliness, in order to expand our 
charity, to make it like His who maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. Universal kindness of thought, 
word, and deed is what is implied in this charity. It is 
not a theological term or thing, but a human catholicity. 
How necessary is this charity in common life when men 
say hard things of each other, and love to think the worst, 
and not the best, of their acquaintances! Should not the 
tragic elements of life, our common frailty, our common 
doom, the shortness of our stay here, the certainty of the 
death whose dark shadow is over us all—should not this 
deepen our tenderness and widen our sympathies toward 
our fellow-mea? Those whom we are judging so hastily, 
and speaking to so harshly, could we only know the sad 





story of their lives, our hearts would be melted with pity. 

Oh, how selfish and cold we are to one another, as it is! 

But were there no tragic elements in life, how much colder 

and more selfish would we be? And surely not the least 

of the good uses of death is that it makes vs less unkind, 

and more charitable toward one another. And how 

necessary is charity in the religious world! There it is 

too often conspicuous by its absence. What party feel- 

ings and jealousies and rivalries, and bitter antagonisms, 

have we there among those who profess the same faith! 

What a miserably small and narrow kingdom of heaven 

do even the most charitable of us frame to ourselves! 

All that is associated with our own way of thinking and_ 
believing belongs to it, while all that is foreign is ex- 

cluded. We are all more or less aristocrats as regards 

religion. We like it to be confined to ourselves, and to 

those who profess our creed. It is hard to realize the 

Christian principle of communion, that privileges and 

blessings gain, instead of losing, by being widely shared. 

Peter himself found it difficult to let go his narrow Jewish 

prejudices, and to feel that God is no respecter of per- 

sons, but accepts in every nation those who fear him 

and work righteousness under a diffenent creed, and by a 

different method. And his exhortation to add to our 

brotherly kindness charity is made more emphatic by 

his own experience of its difficulty. . The longer I live, 

the more am I struck with the sameness of men’s deepest 

experiences, whatever their external differences may be ; 

how, underneath different creeds, and even when there 

is no creed professed at all, the same vital problems are 

perplexing men’s minds; and how God, in various ways ~ 
that we know nothing of, is keeping hold of the most 
unlikely human hearts, and. leading them to himself. 
The longer I live, too, the more do I feel that it is only 
“with all saints” that we can know the love that pass- 
eth knowledge, and be filled with all the fullness of God ; 
not when we are thinking only of our own little sect, 
and endeavoring to promote its interests exclusively, but 
when we are thinking of and caring for the character 
and relations of the whole flock of Christ. 

Such, then, are the graces which we are enjoined by 
the apostle to add to each other, to develop from each 
other, not as separate fruits dispersed widely over the 
branches of a tree, but as the berries of a cluster of 
grapes growing on the same stem, mutually connected 
and mutually dependent. Such are the graces, to use 
the musical illustration of the text, which we are.to 
temper, to modify the one by the other,—just as the musi- 
cian, in tuning his instrument, gives to each note, not its 
exact mathematical value, but alters it to suit its neigh- 
bor notes, and thus produces a delightful harmony. 

This is the ideal of a perfect Christian character. It 
must have these marks; it must be characterized by these 
qualities. These are the fruits of the Spirit; these are 
the products of genuine faith. They are not heroic quali- 
ties which only a Peter, a Paul, or a John, which only 
one in a century, or one in a thousand, is expected to pro- 
duce. But they are the ordinary qualities which should 
belong to every Christian; and by means of which he 
proves the sincerity of his faith, and the.degree in which 
it is exercised. But, alas! how rare is such a harmony 
of graces in the Christian character! How few add to 
their faith all the qualities enumerated! How many 
gaps are there in the cluster, how many substitutes for 
the real fruit! How many one-sided, unsymmetrical 
Christians do we know ; good men, whom we have truth- 
fully to describe by balancing valuable qualities against 
weak and worthless ones; gifts and graces that charm us 
by their beauty with defects and infirmities that repel 
us! How necessary, then, is it to “give all diligence” 
to add to our faith virtue, knowledge, temperance, pa- 
tience, godliness, brotherly kindness, and charity! It 
requires close study, persevering effort, and the most 
strenuous labor. We cannot get these graces by a mere 
pious wish, or a mere attendance at church; we must 
cultivate them assiduously. They are not native to the 
soil of the human heart; they must. therefore be treated 
as delicate exotics, carefully shielded from frost, and fully 
exposed to sunshine, and supplied with the appropriate 
means of nourishment and growth. And as an encour- 
agement to diligence the apostle reminds us significantly, 
by the very terms which he uses, that these qualities 
are not isolated, but, as I have said, have a vital connec- 
tion with one another. They are not, like the links of 
an iron chain, manufactured separately, and mechanically 
added to each other; but they are like the living cells of 
a growing plant, in which one cell gives birth to another, 
and communicates its own qualities to it. If our faith is 


in lively exercise, it will produce virtue ; and if virtue is 
in lively exercise, it will produce knowledge; and if we 
grow in knowledge, we shall grow in temperance; and 
the more temperate we are, the more patient do we become, 
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and soon, The spiritual force acquired by the exercise 
of one gracious quality increases in momentum, and pre- 
pares the soul for the exercise of another. The spiritual 
life is thus cumulative in its influences; and the more 
we grow, the easier do we find it to grow ; the more faith 
we have, the more do we abound in all the Christian 
qualities. It should, therefore, be not only the prayer, 
but also the effort, of each one of us, as fellow-workers 
with God in the formation of the new creation in our- 
selves and others, that the God of peace may sanctify us 
wholly, and preserve us blameless—or, as the word in the 
original should be translated, symmetrical—in the full 
beauty and completeness of the Christian type of excel- 
lence, while we are growing in grace, unto the coming 
of Christ. 


Greenock, Scotland. 








THE BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
FOR 1885 AND 1886. 


BY JAMES A. WORDEN, D.D. 


The writer has literally received letters from thousands 
of the readers of The Sunday School Times, asking for 
information as to the Bible Correspondence School. To 
all a cheerful response is given. 

This institution has proved to be most popular and 
thorough. Its underlying principles are teacher-prepara- 
tion, thorough study of the Bible in the line of the 
International lessons, association and co-operation of all 
workers in one school for these purposes. It now num- 
bers seven thousand presidents and members. Among 
these are many of the most intelligent and eminent min- 
isters and Sunday-school workers in the United States 
and Canada. These thousands testify to its value and 
helpfulness. One thousand persons took the certificates 
the first year. A larger number was entitled to them 
last year. The Bible Correspondence School leads its 
members to a connected study of those periods of Bible 
history, and those books of the Bible, portions of which 
are selected as the International lessons. 

It supplements those lessons. It fits its members for 
the intelligent study of the International series. It has 
a “Bible Teaching Section” for training its members in 
the principles and methods of teaching and practical 
work. It has the power of associated study. It stimu- 
lates and helps by gathering into one school the faithful 
workers of all the states, territories, and of Canada. It 
has aroused in many places a new enthusiasm in the 
investigation of God’s Word. It is preparing young 
women and men for the responsible office of Sunday- 
school teacher. .-In many cases, the Bible Correspon- 
dence School has been the means of promoting a revival 
of true religion. It brings the teacher, who may be far 
away from any other means of training, into pleasant 
fellowship of the goodly society of the Christian students 
of the church in this land and in the Dominion. 

It furnishes its members with text-books, which it is 
designed to put in popular and scientific form. Its text- 
books are pamphlets prepared by the secretary, and issued 
monthly, November 1, December 1, January 1, February 
1, March 1, April 1. This school is carried on, in most 
of its local organizations, six months in the year. 

The local president is indispensable to its highest suc- 
cess in a community. He is either the pastor, or the 
superintendent, or a competent teacher. 

He carries on the school: (1.) By holding weekly 
meetings. (2.) Where meetings cannot be held, the 
members study at home, and monthly write answers to 
the test questions, which are handed to the president, 
and by him corrected ; or 8) members, without writing 
answers, study the lessons at home. Many pursue the 
school work as a careful course of Bible reading. 

It thus adapts itself to all possible cases. The mem- 
bers are enrolled, their names are forwarded to the 
secretary ; the standing of each is reported to him, and 
by him recorded. 

He aims to help in every way the presidents in their 
conduct of the School. 

An annual certificate is given to all entitled toa grade 
of fifty. 

A diploma will be given to all completing the entire 
course. 

For term November 1, 1885, to May 1, 1886, the course 
embraces: (1.) The closing period of Old Testament his- 
tory, including Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, and Malachi. (2.) The biblical blank, or the 
historical events between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. (3.) The life of Christ. (4.) The First Epistle 
of John. (5.) The Revelation. (6.) Running parallel 
to the International lessons of 1886, practical lessons in 
methods of instruction. 


As many know, the terms are: To each member of 
schools of five or more, fifty cents, which covers all ex- 
pense,—text-books, postage, etc. To isolated members, 
seventy-five cents. 

All will be welcomed to membership who desire to 
study the Scriptures. Very few will find these studies 


I won’t trouble myself about joining the church yet 
awhile, if that’s the way it works.” 

Fanny turned back to tell Betty that Tom would not 
be in to dinner, and then went up street to do her 
errand. She was to get a blue and old-gold brocaded 
ribbon for her spring hat, and she found the piece she 


of the Bible Correspondence School uninteresting. None | had longed for still there; but somehow it did not strike 


of the readers of The Sunday School Times will. 

Organize at once in your church and school. Send 
names of president and members, with dues, to James A. 
Worden, Secretary of Sunday-school Work, 1334 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


oo 
HOW FANNY APOLOGIZED. 
BY MRS, EFFIE B. SCHMITZ. 





Tom Clayton came down the street at a rapid walk. 
His hands were not thrust, as usual, into his pockets, 
and, for a wonder, he was not whistling. 

It was one of the first warm days of the spring, and 
Tom had thrust his hat back from his forehead, showing 
a face somewhat flushed, but frank and merry withal. 
He was evidently in a great hurry. And when I tell 
you that Tom was a growing boy of sixteen, or there- 
abouts, and was consequently in a chronic state of hun- 
ger, you will not wonder that he was using all his 
energies to get over the space between him and his 
dinner. 


| her as so pretty and desirable as it would have done half 


an hour before. An image of hungry Tom kept coming 
up before her. She had half a mind to go and carry 
him some dinner, but that would be “giving up,” and 
Tom would “ exult over her.” No, he might go hungry 
if he wanted to. 

Just then a thought came into her mind which made 
her face crimson to the roots of her hair. Their kind 
old pastor, in his advice to her upon joining the church, 
had told her of the value of asking forgiveness of those 
whom she had injured. “If you have committed a fault 
against any one, dear child, go at once and acknowledge 
it, for your own peace of mind and the good of the 
injured one,” he had said. Was she to ask Tom’s par- 
don, then? Did being a Christian mean such hard things 
as that? Why, it would just about kill her! Besides, 
Tom was the most to blame; he began it. And then she 
went over the quarrel in her mind again. No, surely 
Tom was the one to ask her pardon. Of course, he never 
would, but that was not her fault. If she did it, he 
would think she was really the most to blame, and he 
would be just as rude to her another time. No, she 
would go and read her new book, and forget all about 
the disagreeable thing. She heartily wished she had 
waited for Tom at the table. But then it was such a 








Although only a little over sixteen years of age, he 
had been acting as clerk in his father’s hardware store 


only assistant, This made it necessary that he should 
wait for his meals until his father had taken his and 
returned to the store ; and sometimes it would happen, as 
to-day, that even then he must conclude some sale before 
he could get off. 
As he turned the corner, he suddenly encountered his 
sister Fanny. 
Tom and Fanny were as fond of each other as brother 
and sister could well be. Fanny was, to Tom’s mind, by far 
the “ prettiest girl in town.” She certainly did look very 
charming this bright afternoon, in her fresh lawn dress, 
sprinkled over with blue forget-me-nots, with the dainty 
frills in neck and sleeves, and her curls tied coquettishly 
back with blue ribbons. Her very freshness and dainti- 
ness somehow made Tom feel all at once how dirty his 
morning’s work had been, and how much his hands 
needed washing. But there was another, more unpleas- 
ant, consideration. Here was Fan evidently on her way 
up-town. Mother was spending the day at grandma’s, 
and there would be no one tosit with him during dinner. 
It was “too bad.” Tom’s face clouded instantly; he 
stopped short, and blurted out: “ Now, that’s what I cal. 
mean,—to let a fellow sit down and eat his dinner all 
alone, like a hired hand. It’s bad enough to have to 
wait an hour, and have everything as cold as a stone.” 
Naturally, such a greeting from a brother, and just at 


compliment,-did not tend to call up a gentle spirit in 
Fanny. : 
Usually she consulted Tom’s wishes pretty carefully on 


answered hotly: “I don’t know that I’m your servant, 
Master Tom, to serve up your meals, or eat them for you. 


certain ; and as to eating alone, if you don’t come some- 
where near meal-time, you can’t expect company.” 

“You know as well as I do that I can’t help that. 
Will you go back?” demanded Tom, fiercely. 

“No, I won’t,” responded Fanny. 

“Very well, then; I won’t eat any dinner,” said Tom, 
turning on hisheel. “ You’re a pretty Christian,—aren’t | 
you?” added he, tauntingly, as he strode away in the 
direction of the store. 

Fanny’s heart smote her. Tom’s last words were most 
cutting. Such little tiffs as this had not been an unusual | 
thing between the brother and sister in earlier days, but 
two months ago Fanny had declared herself a Christian, 
and had publicly pledged herself to a different life; and | 
she had not since that time been betrayed into an out- | 
and-out quarrel with Tom, although he had tested her, 
boy-like, more than once. He had begun to think there | 
was something in Fan’s religion, after all, and he might | 
be the better for some of it himself; but now he com- | 
mented to himself: “It’s all nonsense. She’s as wrathy | 




















We are now ready to enroll new members for this term, 


as ever. I believe she was madder than I was, I guess 


for almost a year now, and was at present his father’s | 


a time when she might reasonably have expected a_ 


what she considered important matters, and was ready | 
to follow him with a good deal of reverence, for le was | despised herself. 
two years hér senior; but this was too much, and she 


warm day, and she had given the children their dinner, 
| and got them off early to school, and had sat while her 
father took his meal, and the basement dining-room was 
so dreadfully hot! It was very unreasonable in Tom to 
want her to do such a thing. “No matter about Tom,” 
said conscience; “you have done wrong. You area Chris- 
tian, and you ought to acknowledge it.” 

She felt a new anger rising against Tom for his putting 
her into such a hard position. She looked at the clock. 
It was time for her to go up to grandma’s and walk down 
with mother. That would take her past the store. 
Should she go in and beg Tom’s pardon? She mechan- 
ically put on her hat, and went out the gate. He 
wouldn’t be expecting it. It would embarrass him as 
much as her. He wouldn’t know whattosay, She would 
be doing right, and he would be non-plused and ashamed. 
She would enjoy that. Yes; she was right here at the 
store door, and she would go in and have the miserable 
thing over with; and in she went. 

Tom sat on the counter swinging his heels, and looking 
mad enough to bite one of his own tenpenny nails in two, 
but Fanny’s mind was madeup. She walked boldly up to 
_him, and said in measured and rather haughty tones: 
_“Tom, I am sorry I was so silly as to behave so at 
| dinner-time. I don’t know what was the matter with 
me ; I guess Satan must have got hold of me.” 

“T guess he did,” said Tom coolly, as he swung him- 
self down, and went to wait upon a customer. 

“Not any more than he did of you,” said Fanny 
indignantly ; and she turned and walked out of the door 
more angry than she had been any time during the day. 

Poor Fan! all her effort had been in vain. Tom would 
despise her for her miserable half-meant excuse in which 
she had tried to throw all the blame on Satan, and she 





| 


Mother tenderly drew the whole story from her, when 
they were at home once more, and she pointed Fanny 
to the cause of her mistake. “I am sorry,” she said, 


Your dinner you will find as warm as you deserve, that’s | “that it occurred—for Tom’s sake too, Fanny ; for I think 


he was beginning seriously to consider his need of being 
a Christian himself. But now, my dear, run and make 
some of the nice waffles for tea that Tom is so fond of, 
and try again, when you think you can.” 

There was a new thought in Fanny’s heart now. 


Could anything she had done keep Tom from being a 
Christian? Oh, what a miserable piece of work she had 
done to-day! If only she could undo it. If Tom would 
only forget it. 

She baked the waffles to a lovely brown, and the very 
crispest she managed to slip on to Tom’s plate. He 
recognized the fact, and wondered, but said nothing. 

That night while Tom was gazing out into the moon- 
light before undressing for bed, he felt a soft touch on 
his arm, and looked up to see his sister standing in a 
stream of moonlight,, and a very wistful voice said: 
“Tom, won’t you kiss me good-night? and, O Tom!” 
with a little sob, “you won’t let anything I have done 
to-day keep you from being a Christian,—will you?” 

“No, indeed I won’t. I was an old bear myself,” said 
Tom, planting a kiss on Fanny’s nose in the dark, 
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departed not from after them, to 
LESSON FE HELPS. wit, the golden calves that were in | 
Béth-el, and that were in Dan. 
* 30. And the Lorp said 
+ + J@hi, Because thou hast done | 
ss . 
LESSON C CAL ENDAR, well in executing that which is | 
[Fourth Quarter, 1885.] 
1, October 4.—Elisha at Dothan..............ccccccccccccccesceseeseseseenes 2 Kings 6:823 | unto the house of A’haib accord- | 
2. October 11.—The Famine in Samaria............jcccccccesceeoee 2 Kings 7:1-17 | ing to all that was in mine heart, | 
2. October 18.—Jehu’s False Zeal................ 2 Kings 10: 15-31 | thy children of the fourth genera- 
4. October 25.—The Temple Repaired............... wee “kanes 2 Kings 12: 1-15 | tion shall sit on the throne of Is’- | 
6. November 1.—Death of Elisha.. é .2 Kings 13 : 1425 ra-el 
6, November 8.—The Story of Jonah. socjenperdpesenppiebtpcsensoungetnodl Jonah 1: 1-17 | 3 : wha took t 
7. November 15.—Effect of Jonah's Preaching. Si. But Je&ha took no heed ‘te 


° 


November 29.— 
11, December 13. 


13. December 27.—Review. 


LESSON IIL, 


TITLE: 


~The Suffering Saviour..... 
12. December 20.—The Gracious Invitation.. 


November 22.—Hezekiah’s Good Reign 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1885. 
JEHU’S FALSE ZEAL. 





‘ Jonah 3: 1-10 
. 2 Kings 18: 1-12 


Hezekiah’s Prayer Answered...... 2 Kings 20: 1-17 
10. December 6.—The Sinful Nation 





LESSON TEXT. 


(2 Kings 10: 


COMMON VERSION, 


15. And when he was departed | 
thence, he lighted on Je-hén’‘a- 
diab the son of Ré’chab coming to 
meet him: and he saluted him, 
and said to him, Is thine heart 
right, as my heart is with thy 
heart? And Je-hén’a-daib an- 
swered, It is. If it be, give me 
thine hand. And he gave him 
his hand ; 
him into the chariot. 

16. And he said, Come with me, 
and see my zeal for the Lorp. So 
they made him ride in his chariot. 

17. And when he came to Sa- 
mi’ri-a, he slew all that remained 
unto A’hab in Sa-ma’ri-a, till he 
had destroyed him, according to 
the saying of the Lorp, which he 
spake to E-li‘jah. 

18. And J@hi gathered all the 
people together, and said unto 
them, A’hib served Bi’al a little ; 
but J&’ho shall serve him much. 

19. Now therefore call unto me 
all the prophets of Ba‘al, all his 
servants, and all his priests; let 
none be wanting: for I have a 
great sacrifice to do to Ba’al; who- 
soever shall be wanting, he shall 
not live. But J@had did i in sub- 
tilty, to the intent that he might 
destroy the worshippers of Ba’al, 

20. And J®hii said, Proclaim a 
solemn assembly for Bi’al. And 
they proclaimed i. 

21. And J@hii sent through all 
Is’ra-el: and all the worshippers 
of Bi’al came, so that there was 
not a man left that came not. 
And’ they came into the house of 
Bial; and the house of Ba’al was 
full from one end to another. 

22. And he said unto him that 
was over the vestry, Bring forth 
vestments for all the worshippers 
of Bi’al. And he brought them 
forth vestments, 

23. And J¥hai went, and Je- 
hén’a-daib the son of Ré’chab, into 
the house of Bi’al, and said unto 
the worshippers of Bi’al, Search, 
and look that there be here with 
you none of the servants of the 


and he took him up to | 


| 








Lorn, but the worshippers of Ba’- 


al only. 

24. And when they went in to 
offer sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings, J*hi appointed fourscore 
men without, and said, J/ any of 
the men whom I have brought 
into your hands escape, he that 
letteth him go, his life shall be for 
the life of him. 

25. And it came to pass, as soon 
as he had made an end of offer- 
ing the burnt offering, that J@ha 
said to the guard and to the cap- 
tains, Go in, and slay thera ; let 
none come forth. And they 
smote them with the edge of the 
sword ; and the guard and the 
captains cast them out, and went 
to the city of the house of Bi’al. 

2%. And they brought forth the 
images out of the house of Bi’al, 
and burned them. 

27. And they brake down the 
image of Bi’al, and brake down 


| 





the house of Bi’al, and made it a! 


draught house unto this day. 


28. Thus J®@ha destroyed Ba‘al | 


out of Is’ra-el. 


29. Howbeit, from the sins of | 


Jer-o-bé’‘am the son of 
who made Is’ra-el to sin, 
atin 


1 Heb, runners. * Or, obelisks 


15-31.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

15 And when he was departed 
thence, he lighted on Jehona- 
dab the son of Rechab com- 
ing to meet him: and he sa- 
luted him, and said to him, Is 
thine heart right, as my heart 
is with thy heart? And Je- 
honadab answered, Itis. If it 
be, give me thine hand. And 
he gave him his hand ; and he 
took him up to him into the 

16 chariot. And he said, Come 
with me, and see my zeal for 
the Lorp. So they made him 
ride in his chariot. And when 
he came to Samaria, he smote 
all that remained unto Ahab 
in Samaria, till he had de- 
stroyed him, according to the 
word of the Lorp, which he 

18 spake to Elijah. And Jehu 
gathered all the people to- 
gether, and said unto them, 
Ahab served Baal a little; but 
Jehu shall serve him much, 

19 Now therefore call unto me 
all the prophets of Baal, all 
his worshippers, and all his 
priests ; let none be wanting: 
for I have a great sacrifice to 
do to Baal; whosoever shall 
be wanting, he shall not live. 
But Jehu did it in subtilty, to 
the intent that he might de- 
stroy the worshippers of Baal. 

20 And Jehu said, Sanctify a sol- 
emn assembly for Baal. And 
21 they proclaimed it. And Jehu 
sent through all Israel: and 
all the worshippers of Baal 
came, so that there was not a 
man left that came not. And 
they came intu the house of 
Baal; and the house of Baal 
was filled from one end to an- 
22 other. And he said unto him 
that was over the vestry, Bring 
forth vestments for all the wor- 
shippers of Baal. And he 
brought them forth vestments, 
23 And Jehu went, and Jehona- 
dab the son of Rechab, into 
the house of Baal; and he 
said unto the worshippers of 
Baal, Search, and look that 
there be here with you none 
of the servants of the Lorp, 
but the worshippers of Baal 
24 only. And they went in to 
offer sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings. Now Jehu had appointed 
him fourscore men without, 
and said, If any of the men 
whom I bring into your hands 
escape, he that letteth him go, 
his life shall be for the life of 
25 him. And it came to pass, as 
soon as he had made an end 
of offering the burnt offering, 
that Jehu said to the ! guard 
and to the captains, Go in, 
and slay them ; let none come 
forth. And they smote them 
with the edge of the sword: 
and the guard and the cap- 
tains cast them out, and went 
to the city of the house of Baal. 

And they brought forth the 

*pillars that were in the house 
of Baal, and burned them. 


17 


's, 


2 
~7 


of Baal, and brake down the 
house of Baal, and made it a 
draught house, unto this day. 


N@bat, | 28 Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out 
J¥hd | 29 of Israel. 


wont American Committee would substitute the divine name “ Jeho- 


h” for * 
SO in verse 15, “ thy heart” 
hana" (Class 1iL., Am. App.), 


‘the Lorp" throu pout} but not for * 


lord" in ordinary Pe. 


thine heart ;" “thy hand” for “t 
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Nebat, 


unto 
golden calyes that were in 
Beth-el, and that were in Dan. 
right in mine eyes, and hast done | 30 And the Lorp said unto Jehu, 





sins of Jeroboam the son of | Ye shall hew 
Swherewith he made 
| Israel to sin, Jehu departed 
not from after them, to wit, the 


Because thou hast 4done well 
in executing that which is 


walk in the law of the Lorp God | 


of Is’ra-el with all his heart : for 


he departed not from the sins of 
Jer-o-b6’am, which made Is’ra-el | 


to sin. 





80Or, who 4O0r, executed well 


according to all that was in 
mine heart, thy sons of the 
fourth generation shall sit on 
31 the throne of Israel. 
took no heed to walk in the 


Israel, with all his heart: he 


departed not from the sins of 


|  Jeroboam, wherewith he made 
Israel to sin. 


LESSON PLAN. 


| 

| Torre or THE QUARTER : 
| Lesson Toric 

| 


1, An U 
GOLDEN TEXT: Blessed is 


Darty Home REApINGs: 
M.—2 Kings 10; 15-81, 


$.—Psa. 76 : 1-12, 


Our Very Present Help. 


: Help from the Unsanctified. 


nsanctified Helper, vs. 15-17, 29-31. 


Lesson OUTLINE : 4 2. A Comprehensive Plot, vs. 18-24. 
3. A Complete Destruction, vs. 25-28. 


the man that walketh not in the 


counsel of the ungodly.—Psa. 1: 1. 


Help from the unsanctified. 
T.—2 Kings 10: 1-14. Jehu slays Ahab’s sons. 
W.—1 Kings 19; 9-18. Jehu appointed as king. 
T.—2 Kings 9: 1-6. Jehu anointed as king. 
F.—Matt. 23: 13-83. The zeal of hypocrites. 
$.—Rom. 10:1-13. Zeal without knowledge. 

God utilizes all. 





|. Boastful : 


Let not him that 
All the workers of 
Theudas, giving himself out to be 
Boastful, inventors of evil things ( 


il. Bloodthirsty : 
He smote all that remained u 


The bloodthirsty hate him that is is 
His blood be on us, and on our c 


Il. iniquitous : 
Jehu took no heed to walk in 


We will walk in his paths (Isa. 2 


1. “He lighted on Jehonadab.” 


on one, and helped him. 


2 


2. ‘‘Is thine heart right?” 
genial to his own. 


the vile, w 


oo 


1. God’s Enemies Assembled : 


The lords. 
Ahab. 


The kings. . set themselves . 


The rulers were gathered . 
Il. God’s Enemies Separated : 
Look that there be. 


lil. God’s Enemies Doomed : 


The soul that sinneth, it shall die 


recommendation. 
deeds than by loud tal 
2. ‘Jehu did it in subtilty.” 


2 


not readily combine. 
nay, nay. 
3. “They came.’ 


4. ‘Search, and look.” We re h 
display ed by Christians, who ec 
and look” 


Ill. A COMPLET 
1. The Command to Slay: 








| Shout ; 


Howbeit from the | 


Go in, and slay them (25). 
Go to and fro. 


let not 
These mine enemies 


Hi. The Unhesitating Obedience : 


light on some available companion. 


1. ** Jehu shall serve e” much.” 


for lost souls, that they may be saved. 


slay them before me (Luke 19 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. AN UNSANCTIFIED HELPER. 


Come with me, and see my zeal for the Lord (16). 


irdeth on his armour boast mg A Kings 20: 11). 
iniquity boast themselves (Psa. 94 


somebody (Acts 5 ; O. 
Rom. 1 : 30). 


nto Ahab (17). 


Their blood have they shed like water (Psa. 79 : 3). 
They make haste to shed blood (Prov. 1 : 16). 


orfect (Prov. , : 10). 
dren (Matt. 27 : 25). 


the law of the Lord (31). 


He did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord (1 Kings 15 : 34). 
Thou hast walked in the way of Jeroboaim (1 Kings 16 : 2 
Walk not in the way of evil men _ 4:14). 


Ask... where is the good way, rite y walk therein (Jer. 6 : 16). 


No man is so lonely that he cannot 
The good Samaritan lighted 


Philip lighted on one, and taught him. 
These two are good examples for you to follow. 
Every man can find some heart con- 
The worst are not alone, nor are the best. 
What a pity it is for one’s heart to be Vena the low, the vicious, 
en it can be right with G 
‘ phe departed not from after them.” 
ood deeds, and yet be essentially bad. Outward zeal should be 
the expression of inward devotedness. 
against evil. Be holy without as well as within. 


Il, A COMPREHENSIVE PLOT. 


A man may do some 


Make thorough work 


All the worshippers of Baal came (21). 
. to offer a great sacrifice unto Degen ne a 23). 
. gathered the prophets together (1 Kir 


. Against the Lord (Pa. ¥ : 2). 
Before him shall be gathered ail the nations (Matt. 25 


igs 18: 
: 32). 


. Against the Lord (Acts 4 : 26). 


. . the worshippers of Baal only (23). 

Whoso is on the Lord’s side, let him come unto me (Exod. 82 : 26). 
Him that serveth God and him that serveth him pet =~ 3: 18). 
He shall separate them one from another (Matt. 2: 
Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed (Lake 


He that letteth him go, his life shali be for the life of sage Leng 
In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt re ly die (Gen, 2:17). 
I will destroy man whom I have created 
At the time when their foot shall slide eDont. 32 : : 35). 

He... Shall suddenly be broken (Prov. 29 : 1). 


(Gen. 6:7). 


(Ezek. ia: 4). 
Self-praise never was much of a 


a intention is better shown by good 


As the serpent, that most subtle of all 
creatures, did his work in the garden. 


Subtilty and sanctity do 


Let your communication be yea, yea ; and | 


To be sure they did. 
their god at ail hazards, and by all means. 
God’ 8 calls, to his house and his services. 


They were ready to honor 
So let us come, at 


alf the zeal shown by w orldlings 
yuld estimate the results? ‘Seare 


E DESTRUCTION, 


. and slay (Exod. 32 : 27). 
| for the Lord hath given you the’city (Josh. 6 : 16). 
| Take the prophets of Baal 

And they brake down the pillar | 


one... escape (1 Kings 18 : 40). 


3 24). 


They smote them with the edge of the sword (25). 
Every living thing was destroyed (Gen. 7 : 23). 


There fell . . . about three thousan 


d men (Exod. 32 : 28). 


They utterly destroy ed all that was in the city (Josh. 6 : 21). 


They took them... to the brook. 
lil, The Complete hati : 


. Slew them (1 Kings 18 : 40), 


They ... brake down the house of Baal (27). 


. burnt it. 


. and ground it to powder (Exod. 32 : 20). 
5). 


He 
| Ye shall break down their altars (Deut. 7 : 


right in mine eyes, and hast 
done unto the house of Ahab 


But Jehu 


law of the Lorp, the God of 


down the graven images (Deut. 12 ; 3). 

Brought — books together, and burned them (Acts 19 : 19). 

aT . twice dead, plucked up by the roots (Jude 12). 

» Bnd They emote them with the edge of the sword.”” Heslew men 

who favored these sins, and yet continued in them himself. He 
certainly did not possess the jewel of consistency. Are we sure 
that we do better? 

2. ‘Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel.” It is a pity that he 
did not also destroy evil out of his own heart. Destroy Baal in 
the world without, but first destroy the idols within. Cast out the 

am from thine own eye, then the mote from the eye of others. 


3. * Because thou = ee done well.” God forgets no man's labor of 


love, or deeds of righteousness. The good we do is immortal, 
» Let us do more of it, “and allow no taint of sin upon it. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


IDOL-MAKERS AND IDOL-BREAKERS. 
1. Idol-makers : 

The children of Israel Sony $2:1; 2 Kings 17 
The Philistines A Judg. 16: 2 
The mother of Micah (Judg. ty: 4, 5). 
Jeroboam, king of Israel (1 Kings 12: 
Maachah, mother of King Asa (1 "Kings Ms: 13). 
Ahab, king of Israel (1 Kings 16: 
Manasseh, kin, 4 ie of Judah (2 Kings S21: 3-7). 
Ahaz, king of Judah (2 Chron. 28 : 2). 
The tribes of Judah (Jer. 11:1 3). 
The king of Babylon (Dan. 3: 1). 


2. Idol-makers Described : 

As doing what God hates (Deut. 16 : 22). 

As going culpably a (Ezek. 44 : 10). 
nlluting God's holy name (Ezek. 20 : 38). 
coming estranged from God (Ezek. 14 : 5). 
rovoking God to anger (Jer. 25 : 6). 

nee 3 fools (Rom. 1 : 22, 23). 
AS supremely ridiculous (Isa. 4 44 : 10-20). 


3. Idol-breakers : 
Moses (Exod. 32 : 19, 20 


: 9, 10). 


Asa, king of Judah @ Rin 15 : 12). 
Josiah, i ng of Juda ras Kings 93: 6). 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (2 Chron. 17 : 6). 


Israel under Hezekiah (2 Chron. 31 : 1). 
Manasseh, _— of Judah (2 Chron. 33 : 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Between the siege of Samaria and the acts prompted by 
Jehu’s false zeal for Jehovah, there is an interval of marked 
changes. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, has been succeeded by 
his son Jehoram, as wicked a king as the partly contemporary 
Jehoram of Israel. In Syria, Elisha has foretold the acces- 
sion of Hazael, who immediately murders the sick Ben-hadad, 
and seizes the throne. In Israel also there has been a com- 
plete change of dynasty. 

After his return from Damascus, where he had announced 
to Hazael his coming kingship over Syria, Elisha sent one of 
the professional prophets to Ramoth-Gilead to anoint Jehu, 
one of the commanders of the Israclitish army, as king in the 
place of Jehoram. This the prophet did secretly, and fled ; 
but when Jehu announced what had happened, the army 
confirmed the prophetic anointing by acclamation. Hasten- 
ing from Ramoth-Gilead with all his forces, Jehu marched to 
Jezreel, where he met Jehoram as he came forth in his 
chariot with Ahaziah, king of Judah. To Jehoram’s demand 
as to the meaning of his appearance there, he replied insolently ; 
and when the king fled, Jehu drew his bow, and drove an 
arrow through Jehoram’s body. The body of the dead king 
was cast upon the vineyard of Naboth, at Jezreel. Hailed 
with jibing words by Jezebel, as he drove up to the walls of 
Jezreel, Jehu ordered the officer on the wall to throw her 
down, There she was trampled under foot, and her blood 
was licked up by dogs, in fulfillment of Elijah’s s prophecy. 

Jehu’s reign was filled with savagery. The seventy sons of 
Ahab, at Samaria, were murdered at the king’s order, and 
their heads sent in baskets to Jezreel. The forty-two rela- 
tives of Ahaziah, king of Judah, who had himself escaped, 
mortally wounded, from Jehu, fell into the savage king’s hands, 
as he passed from Jezreel to Samaria, and were slain, Jehu was 
fresh from this slaughter, and had resumed his way to Samaria, 
when the first event recorded in this lesson took place. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


One of the directions given to Elijah at Horeb was that he 
should anoint Jehu king over Israel (1 Kings 19: 16). This 
was carried into effect by Elisha (2 Kings9 : 1 ff.) fourteen 
years after the death of Ahab. Ahab had gone to greater 
lengths of wickedness than any preceding king of Israel 
(1 Kings 16 : 30 f.; 21: 25, 26). Influenced by his heathen 


| wife Jezebel, he had exerted himself to extirpate the worship 
| 








| had been his most formidable antagonist, and his mighty min- 
| istry was directed to the one end of recalling Israel to the 
service of the God of their fathers. In this, he was only par- 
tially successful. Heavy blows were dealt to the service of 
Baal, but it was not altogether suppressed. Ahaziah, the 
son of Ahab, worshiped both Baal, like his father and mother, 
and the calves of Jeroboam (1 Kings 22: 52,53). His brother 
and successor, Jehoram, adhered b the calves, but gave up 
the worship of Baal (2 Kings 3 : 2, 3), though the latter still 
erfjoyed the patronage of Jezebel. 
the throne, through the instrumentality of the prophets, to 
punish the crimes of the house of Ahab, and to abolish the 
worship of Baal which they had introduced. The present 
lesson begins after he has put to death the entire family of 
Ahab, and when he is about to proceed to the suppression of 
the worship of Baal, and the destruction of all that was con- 
nected with it. 

Verse 15.—And when he was departed thence: On his way 





of Jehovah, and establish in its stead that of Baal. Elijah ° 


Jehu was now called to — 
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from Jezreel to Secdeeth J Jehu had met and slain the relatives 
of Ahaziah, king of Judah, whose mother was a sister of 
Ahab, and who had-allied himself with them in their wicked- 


ness (2 Kings 8: 26,27). He was proceeding on his way from | 


isa technical term in the Mosaic 
36; 
A different word from 


15). “Solemn csinahie” 
law for a day of special religious observance (Lev. 23: 
Deut. 16: 8).—And they proclaimed it : 
that so rendered in the former part of the verse, meaning to 


the scene of this slaughter.—He lighted on Jehonadab the son of | call aloud, or announce by a crier. 


Rechab: From the narrative it appears that he was a man of | Verse 


influence, known to be opposed to the idolatry of Ahab, and | 


one whose approval Jehu was desirous to gain. We learn | | 


from 1 Chronicles 2: 55, that the house of Rechab was con- | ants of Jacob.— All the worshippers : 


rse 21.—All Israel: The ten tribes, or northern kingdom, 
which, as the major portion of the people, had usurped the 
name peoperty descriptive of the whole body of the descend- 
In order to emphasize the | 


nected with the Kenites, to whom also Hobab, Moses’ father- | universality of the attendance, it is stated first positively, then 


in-law, belonged (Judg. 1:16; 4:11; comp, 1 Sam. 15: 6). | 
This was a nomad tribe, originally occupying a region in the 
neighborhood of Mount Sinai (Exod. 3:1), who, at Moses’ 
invitation, had attached themselves to Israel (Num. 10 : 29 ff), 
and gone with them into Canaan, though still retaining to 
some extent their old nomadic mode of life. We are farther 
informed in Jeremiah 35: 5-11, that the community of the 
Rechabites continued to exist until the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar, and that they most sacredly observed 
the regulations imposed upon them by Jehonadab to refrain 
from the use of wine, and not to dwell in settled habitations, 
nor to engage in the cultivation of the soil. This rigid main- 
tenance of the simple life of the dwellers in the desert was a 
protest, doubtless, against the luxury and corruption of the 
times. Jehu discovers this stern and uprighé man coming to 
meet him, whether by accident or design does not appear, and 
at once saluted him, Heb., “blessed him,” the Hebrew saluta- 
tion being a formula of blessing (Ruth 2: 4).—Is thine heart 
right, etc.: Are you cordially with me in this work, upon 
which I have entered, of overthrowing the dynasty of Ahab, 
and putting an end to the worship of Baal? Will you be a 
true friend to me as I am with all my heart to you? Jeho- 
nadab’s answer might be read: “It is, and it is; give me 
thine hand.” There can be little doubt, however, that the 
sentence should be divided as it is in the English as well as 
in the Greek and Latin versions. Jehonadab briefly, but | 
emphatically, responds, “It is,” to which Jehu makes reply, 
Uf it be, give me thine hand: In token of friendship and ap- 
proval.— He took him up to him into the chariot: Jehu wished 
thus to gain both an additional pledge of Jehonadab’s hearty 
concurrence, and to have it publicly understood that Jehona- 
dab was committed to the support of his government. 

Verse 16.—Scee my zeal for the Lord: Both in extirpating 
the ungodly house of Ahab, and in abolishing the worship of 
Baal. He calls that “zeal for the Lord” in which it is appar- 
ent, from his subsequent conduct, that his supreme motive was 
his own ambition. And thus in every age many things have 
been done in the name of religion by those who were not at 
all actuated by a genuine religious spirit. The Hebrew strictly 
denotes “see with pleasure,” or “look with satisfaction upon 
my zeal.”—They made him ride: Jehu’s attendants assisted 
him into the chariot. 

Verse 17.—Jehu had destroyed in Jezreel-the entire house- 





| 





hold of Ahab, his officials, partisans, relatives, and priests 
(v.11). He had sent orders in advance to Samaria to have 
all Ahab’s children slain (v. 1 f.), and these orders had been 
punctually obeyed. Now, upon arriving in Samaria himself, 
he completed his work of extermination by putting to death 
all the rest of those who were in any way connected with 
Ahab and his house, thus fulfilling the stern threatenings of 
Elijah (1 Kings 21 : 22 /.). Such bloody massacres were com- 
mon in Eastern empires upon a change of dynasty, the new 
occupant of the throne not feeling himself safe so long as any 





survived who were scions of the fallen house or its. prominent | 


adherents, who might foment insurrection in order to reinstate 
it in power. In this case, however, they had all forfeited 
their lives by their treasonable combination to establish in 
Israel the worship of Baal (Deut. 13: 6 f.; 17: 2). 

Verse 18.—While Jehu had privately assured Jehonadab | 
(v.16) of his zeal for Jehovah as against Baal, he had as yet | 


made no public declaration to that effect. So far as was gen- | 


erally known, this might have been like other usurpations in 
the kingdom of Israel which had no religious significance 
whatever. Jehu had taken up arms against the house of 


Ahab, and seated himself on the throne, but may not have | 


contemplated any radical change of policy. This gave him 
the Opportunity to practice the deception which he did in this 
matter. 


| 


| 





| subsequent period. 


Gathered all the people: Semmoned the representa- | 


tives and leading men of the entire nation, and declared that | 


it was his intention greatly to outdo Ahab in his zeal for Baal. | 


Verse 19.—The prophets of Baal: Who utter responses in 
his name, and are consulted by those who would receive com- 
munications from the deity.—His servants: Attendants upon 
his sanctuary, and employed in various ministries there ; or, 
more generally, his worshipers.—His priests: Charged with 
the offering of sacrifices. These classes are not altogether ex- 
clusive of each other, but are separately enumerated in order 
that none might be overlooked. 
sion that there was to be a revival of the service of Baal ona 
grander scale than ever before, and that the royal influence 


was to be thrown energetically upon that side, in order that | 
all who were in heart attached to that service might be em- | 


boldened to declare themselves. 

Verse 20.—Proclaim (literally, as in the Revision, “ sanc- 
tify”) a solemn assembly: Make the appointment in a sacred 
“manner, with appropriate religious ceremonies (comp, Joel 


It would create the impres- | 





negatively. Such general expressions are always understood | 
with a measure of latitude in the ordinary use of language.— 
House of Baal: 
Ahab (1 Kings 16: 32). 
capacity. 


Verse 22.—Over the vestry: Not in the palace, as some have | 


inferred from the fact that the direction was given by Jehu, 
but in the temple of Baal.— Vestments : The sacred robes worn 
on the occasion of great festivals (Exod. 39: 41; Psa. 110: 3 
marg. of Revision). These were supplied to all the wor- 


| shipers; not merely, as some have understood it, to all the 
officiating priests. In like manner, festive robes were fur- | 


nished to guests at great entertainments (Matt. 22: 12). 
Verse 23.—The servants of Jehovah were to be excluded, 
as having no right to participate in these solemnities, which 
they would only desecrate by their presence. This was the 
professed reason of the direction given by Jehu; his real rea- 
son, as it subsequently appeared, was to prevent any servant 
of Jehovah from being involved in the massacre that followed. 
Verse 24.—Sacrijices and burnt offerings: The two most 
common species of animal offerings. “ Burnt offerings” were 
those in which the entire victim was consumed upon the altar; 
sacrifices,” 
a portion of the flesh was given to the offerer and his friends, 
and partaken of by them as a sacred méal, or feast of commu- 
nion. The guards appointed were held toa strict accountability 
to prevent any from escaping, on the peril of their lives. 
Verse 25.—He had made an end of offering: This does not 


necessarily imply that Jehu officiated at the sacrifice in per- | 


son, though it is not an impossible supposition that he may 
haye done so. This moment was selected for the massacre, 
not only because the minds of all would then be intent upon 


the service, and they would accordingly be taken more at | 


unawares; but because they were then engaged in the criminal 
act, for which the legal penalty was death—Guard: Heb. 
runners; probably because they were selected for their speed, 
which was a prime quality of a warrior in the hand-to-hand 
combats of ancient times.—Cupiains: The Hebrew term is 
commonly applied to chariot seldiers, and is derived from the 
numeral “three.” The charigt carried three men,—one to 
drive, one to hold the shield, and the third to fight.—Cast 
them out: Flung forth their corpses out of the building.—-The 
city of the house of Baal: 


ria, nor some particular quarter of Samaria to which this 
name was given. It must be applied to buildings connected 
with the temple of Baal, designed, probably, for the occupancy 
of the priests and others employed in its various ministries, 
and which, in the aggregate, were called the city of the house 
of Baal. They continue there their work of destruction and 
slaughter, and yet have not left the precincts of the temple, 
where they are still in the verses that immediately follow. 
Verses 26, 27.—Jmages (or rather, asin the Revision, pillars) : 
They were not images representing the deity in human form, 


or in any other form in which he was conceived, but sacred 


pillars of wood, which were burned, and one of stone, which 
was broken down—the same, probably, which Ahab had made, 
and which Jehoram had removed (2 Kings 3: 2). 


| the filth of the city. 


Verse 28.—Baal worship was thus effectually brought to an 
end in the northern kingdom; and there is no mention, at 
least in the historical books of the Bible, of its revival at any 
It continued somewhat longer in Judah, 
| where it was introduced by the intermarriage of King Jehoram | 
with the family of Ahab (2 Kings 8 : 18, 27), and was not sup- 
pressed until Athaliah was slain, seven years after the reforma- 
At astill later time it was introduced 
afresh by Manasseh (21 : 3) and Amon (21: 21). It would seem 
as though the idolatrous tendencies in Israel found all that 
they craved in the sensuous worship of the golden calves; 
while idolaters in Judah were necessarily constrained to 
abandon the worship of Jehovah altogether, in name as well 
as in fact, and became the open and avowed adherents of false 


tion of Jehu (11: 18, 20). 


gods. 


sided. He put an end to the worship of Baal, but failed t 


| restore the true and lawful worship of Jehovah. Thesame 
political reasons which led Jeroboam to set up this separatist 
worship, were doubtless influential with Jehu to perpetuate 
He feared lest unity in religion would restore unity in 
the state, and the whole nation would combine again under 
the rule of the house of David. He was very zealous for God 
so long as this was promotive of his own interest and his 


| it. 


Doubtless the one which had been built by | 
This was now crowded to its utmost | 


as contrasted with the former, were those in which | 


This peculiar and rather difficult | 
| expression cannot denote some city, so called, outside of Sama- 


The temple 
itself was demolished, and, in order to desecrate it in the most 
effectual manner, and prevent its ever being re-erected or | 
regarded with veneration again, it was made a receptacle of 


Verse 29.—Jehu’s reformation was only partial and one- 
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| selfish schemes. But there his zeal terminated. God demands 
| universal and unreserved obedience; and no service can be 
| acceptable in which his will is not supreme, and supremely 
regarded (Jas, 2: 10). 
the unrestrained indulgence of sins of a different sort, is no 
real reformation. 


To reform one class of sins, and live in 


Verse 30.—A distinction is here made between what was 
right and what was wrong in the conduct of Jehu. One 
thing is commended, and he is rewarded in consequence. He 


inflicted deserved punishment upon Ahab and his house, who 
had been guilty of the treasonable attempt of overturning the 
| constitution of Israel, and substituting the worship of a false 
| and foreign deity for that of the Lord God of their fathers. 
ight so far as the matter of his action was con- 








cerned, however vitiated by the selfish and ambitious motives 
which prompted it, rather than a single-hearted regard for 
| duty and doing the will of God. 
| is given, that the crown should be continued in his family to 


For this reason the promise 


. | the fourth generation, which was fulfilled to the letter (2 Kings 


15:12). 
| of the kingdom of Israel, in which the throne was transmitted 


And there was no instance beside, in the entire history 
beyond the first generation. The majority of the kings were 
cut off by violent deaths, and the succession was mostly by 
regicide and usurpation. 

Verse 31.—NeVertheless, the law of God he utterly dis- 
obeyed, perpetuating, as he did, a gross idolatry which that 
law strictly prohibited; and hence it came to pass that this 
criminal state of mind and heart vitiated all his conduct in 
the sight of God. Even his execution of God’s righteous 
judgment on the house of Ahab, which in itself was proper, 
and in accordance with the will of God, assumed a different 
character when viewed in the light of the motives by which 
he was really actuated. So that from this point of view Hosea 
(Hos. 1: 4) declares that God would avenge the blood of 
| Jezreel (2 Kings 10: 11) upon the house of Jehu. The family 
| of Ahab deserved its fate; and yet the blood, which Jehu 
| shed for his own ambitious ends, was reckoned against him 
as unrighteously shed, and was justly avenged in the over- 
throw of his ungodly house. So God sent the Assyrian king 
| to execute his divine purpose (Isa. 10; 5, 6), as Sennacherib 
| himself boasted (Isa. 36:10); yet, when his work was done, 
he was punished for the arrogance and cruelty with which he 
did it (Isa. 10:12). Jesus himself declares that there are 
| those who call him Lord, and who have done many wonderful 
| works in his name, unto whom he will profess, at the last, “I 
never knew you” (Matt. 7: 21-23). 














ZEAL FOR THE LORD. 
BY CHARLES 


8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Besides the destruction of the family of Ahab, there is no 
doubt that Jehu was charged with the rooting out of Baal 
worship within the borders of Israel. Ilis last frightful 
slaughter, in which he slew forty-two men, occurred in Sama- 
ria. Just here our study begins, and the verses will suggest 
the lessons in turn. ° 

1, Pious men are sometimes comprothised by joining with evil 
men in their questionable methods (v. 15). Good ends can 
usually be attained without taking crooked ways to reach 
them. This man Jehonadab was a fierce son of the wilder- 
| ness, but he was a true believer and a faithful servant of Jeho- 
| vah. He made an unfortunate compact for base measures 

when he gave his hand to a reckless intriguer like Jehu. We 
cannot help thinking that it was the patriot’s disappointment 
and ultimate shame at having been classed with such a self- 
seeker, which turned away his steps from the habitations of 
civilized men. It seems as if he left social ties because they 
might’ involve disastrous alliances; and it looks like a heart 
saddened with memories of. deceit and bloodshed, which 
chooses a home for -his descendants in the dem art. A very 
natin passage records his final history (Jer. 35: 6-10). 

2. Religious pretensions are often made use of by ambitious 
hypocrites, in order to win support from the righteous (v. 16). 
How pathetic is this picture: “What fellowship hath the 
wolf with the lamb? What agreement is there between the 
hyena and a dog? So the sinner with the ungodly.” In 
after times the old man was afraid to act, lest he should do 
injury to the good cause. Once, when Cambyses was about to 
attack the Egyptians, he placed in front of his troops an ex- 
tended line of ibises; and the devout Egyptians were so reluc- 
tant to discharge an arrow, which might even chance to wound 
the awkward birds they worshiped, that they suffered defeat 
rather than defend themselves. A gocd man fears to fight 
any one who puts up “zeal for the Lord” 

3. God sometimes looks for availability 





in front. 
, in his instruments 
of retribution, rather than for exemplary character (v. 17). 
He might have chosen lightning, or a pestilence, gr. gent a 
midnight angel to destroy these vile creatures; but he thought 
) it wise to use Jehu. Still, that did not constitute the man a 
model. He had force and wit and persistency; he was as 
efficient as a tempest or an earthquake would have been in 
destroying those whom the Lord rejected; but that did not 
make him a pattern saint. 

4. Zeal for the Lord does not include treachery in its active 
service of him (v.18). That was a deliberate lie, and God is 
not to be understood as taking any part in it. This man shows 
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himself a double hypocrite. Just now he was boasting of his change of heart, this destruction of all that wretched caste 
geal for Jehovah, in order to secure Jehonadab; here, in the | and company would have been his first duty. 


next instant, he is swaggering and swelling around among the | 


13. A wicked’ man’s wickedness is only deepened by a 


worshipers of Baal, pretending he is going to favor their | truthless zeal for good (v. 31). Hypocrisy imevitably hardens 


religion, in order that he may beguile them to their ruin. 
This form of procedure is simply execrable; good ends do 
not justify dishonest means; it is treason to God to act thus in 
his name, 

5. Sin often overreaches itself with too much shrewdness 
(vs. 19, 20). These priests subtly plotted for a union of church 


and state, founded on the overthrow of Israel’s established | 


religion. How cunningly they whispered it around from one 
to another, so that the news ran: “ Why, the new king is on 
our side!” How strange it seems to think of their calling 
their own men together, like sheep driving in the sheep for a 
common slaughter ! 

6. The hour of apparent success for the wicked is the very 
hour of their uttermost danger (v.21). “For the turning away 
of the simple shall slay them, and the prosperity of fools shall 
destroy them.” It appears wonderful that no one suspected 
any deception on the king’s part. The zeal of blind perver- 
sity probably led them into false security ; they were so intent 
on carrying out their trick that they never thought of 
Jehu’s having a deeper one. Of every one pf those ecclesias- 
tics of Baal it might have been said: “ He made a pit, and 
digged it, and is fallen into the ditch which he made. His 
mischief shall return upon his own head, and his violent deal- 
ing shall come down upon his own pate.” 

7. Satan sometimes adorns his victims with triumph just 
before the final destruction is suffered to fall on them (v. 22). 
The scene grows picturesque. Jehu added akind of travesty 
or mockery of their splendor. The men began to strut around 
in the robes of their sacerdotal pomp, as if the season of 
supremacy had arrived. Sin came into the world, and then 
shortly came clothes. This is the first and last time in the 
[English] Bible that we meet the word “vestments.” The spec- 
tacle makes us think of the ancient custom of preparing human 
sacrifices in the bloody rites of heathen worship: they used to 
twine fillets and garlands around the foreheads of the youths 
they were going to offer up alive, and then delude their vanity 
with rich robes, in which it was their fate soon to burn. But 
the Wicked One is more likely to give garments of mental or 
spiritual exultation, so that his deceived victims may feel the 
keener disappointment at the last. 

8. The consorting of the righteous with the wicked, even for 
mere curiosity, is perilous (v. 23). While those enthusiastic 
bigots are hustling every stranger, so as to be sure that no one 
is present who can claim share in their triumph, without 
belonging to their caste, let us catch a lesson for use in exactly 
the reverse direction. It is always dangerous to be in the 
neighborhood of men who are liable to be struck by lightning 
in the next hour. Christians sometimes go into the assem- 
blies of so-called religionists out of inquisitiveness or gaping 
wish for something novel; it is better to keep away from 
ungodly people (Prov. 4: 14-18), Many a clean heart has 
been defled by contact with thode which are unclean, and God 
warns his people away from the wicked on whom judgments 
are soon to fall. 

9. Retribution from the hand of Almighty God is always as 
swift as it is thorough on such as despise his law (vs. 24, 25). 
The spectacle which now rises on our imagination is Horrible 
in its wholesale slaughter. The expression, “The captains 
cast them out,” is awfully specific; it cannot mean that the 
executioners bore the bodies out of the door; there was not 
time enough for such moderation. But it pictures a scene 
like that of mowing in a field ; the swords cut into the multi- 
tude like scythes, and the excited soldiers slew and swung 
behind them their victims like swaths. “It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God.” 

10. The only way to extirpate wrong fully is to remove all 
chances of its resuscitation (vs. 26-28). This devastation of 
the edifice, creating a cesspool out of it for emptying the 
common gutters of the city, was a process summary and com- 
plete; and Baal worship never revived again in Israel. It 
makes us think of the burning of the books at Ephesus 
(Acts 19: 18, 19), under the instruction of the Christian 
teacher. We are to put away even the material instru- 
ments of vice and iniquity, 

11, Zeal in pulling down is of small value unless it is 
accompanied with the zeal of building up also (v. 29). Half- 
heart is no heart. Jehu tore away Baal worship, but he 
neglected to substitute the true religion of Jehovah in its 
place. He wanted political power; and he deemed it unsafe 
to let the people journey to Jerusalem to attend the feasts as 
Moses’ law required. 

12. The Almighty God is on the side of right, no ‘matter 
w resents it (v.30). How could the Lord approve of 
Jeht’s behavior? A hard question; but we need not waste 
time over it. God approved the great good gained in the 
destruction of idolatry in Israel; it is not necessary to think 
he approved of the treachery and lying by which the king 
brought it about. It is no use to try to work up sympathy 
for these priests; their cup of wickedness was full long ago; 
they were tricking for supremacy at the moment they were 
out-tricked. And if Jehu himself had been going conscien- 
tiously to become a good man and a great. king with a swift 


| one’s heart. It was of no use to try to teach or to turn stch a 


|man as Jehu (Isa. 26.10). He reigned twenty-seven years 
| after this; but the record is scant, and the estimate of him is 
in great measure contemptuous down to the day he died. 
| Jehonadab was during this period, we doubt not, very sorry 
he ever got up into Jehu’s chariot, or linked his lot with that 
of such a hypocrite. So the story closes, and the years glide 
on: “This is an evil among all things that are done under 
the sun, that there is one event unto all: yea, also the heart of 
the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in their heart 
while they live, and after that they go to the dead.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Is thine heart right, as my heart is with thy heart? .. . If it be, 
give me thine hand (v.15). It is sometimes easier to say that 
a needed reform has our heart than it is to give our hand to 
the reformer. We may, in our heart, wish well to one who 
is leading a crusade against a corrupt political ring, or against 
injustice to a particular race, or against rum-selling, or against 
Sabbath-breaking, or against lotteries, or against vice in its 
more shameful forms,—when we are not quite ready to join 
hands with him, and to consent to be openly known as his 
co-workers. But while the hand is withheld, the heart itself 
is not fully given to a good cause. Is thine heart in this 
work? If it is, give it thy hand. : 

Come with me, and see my zeal for the Lord (v.16). The less 
religion a man has, the more show he is likely to make of it. 


thought on that subject to care for the opinion of others. 
But thinking of himself, and of his own reputation, he wants 
to appear zealous in an unselfish devotedness. “When you 
can’t think of anything to say, then holler,” said a bright 
preacher, in satirical counsel to his younger fellows. There 
is a great deal of that kind of earnestness in the Lord’s 
nominal service. If you want to show off your religious zeal, 
you have this for a precedent. 

Ahab served Baal a little ; but Jehu shall serve him much (v.18). 
There are different ways of serving; and this sentence from 
the lips of Jehu shows that a man may use the same word in 
two opposite meanings at one and the same time. Jehu spoke 
as if he were to worship Baal with more earnestness than did 
Ahab; but he really meant in his heart: Ahab served Baal 
slavishly ; ’'Mt serve him righ:. Because Jehu spoke thus 
deceitfully in a good cause, it‘doesn’t follow that his method of 
doing was justifiable; but Jehu’s double speech does suggest 
that you must sometimes get back of a man’s words to. know a 
man’s meaning. 

Look that there be here with you none of the servants of the Lord 
(vy. 23). The servants of the Lord had no business in the 
house of Baal. Had they remained there through the per- 
formances of that day, they would have lost their lives in 
consequence. In more instances than one, a servant of the 
Lord has lost his life through being where he didn’t belong. 
He has not, it is true, died through a direct judgment of God 
on him for being where he was, but he has died through not 
being where he ought to be. It is never well for a servant of 
the Lord to be in any place where he would be unwilling to 
meet death if it came to him there. He ought not, indeed, to 
be where he would be unwilling to die because of being there. 
Unless it would bea good record that that servant of the Lord 
died because he was just then in that theatre, or in that ball- 
room, or on that train of cars, or in that city, or in that home, 
or in that church, then let him look to it that there be there 
no servant of the Lord of his name, at that time. If, how- 
ever he belongs there, let him be on hand and stay it through, 
if he dies for it. The post of duty is a good station at which 
to live or to die ; it is the only station where a Christian ought 
ever to be found. 

Because thou hast done well ... thy sons .. . shall sit on 
the throne (¥. 30). If a man does evil, he suffers for it, and his 
children suffer for it also. If he does well, he and his children 
are rewarded. A consciousness of this truth ought to stimu- 
late parents to well-doing, and restrain them from transgres- 
sion. No father can be known as intemperate, or dishonest, 
or impure, or unfaithful to a trust, or profane and godless, 
without having his children hang their heads for shame of 
his misconduet. If, on the other hand, a father is honest and 
industrious; if he gains the respect and affection of the com- 
munity; if he attains to any worthy distinction above his 
fellows,—his good name reflects on his children, and they have 
commendable delight in their father’s good standing. Even 





partial well-doing like Jehu’s is rewarded on one’s children. | 


| Heaven was not promised to Jehu’s descendants, but a throne 
| in Israel was. A father cannot get his children into heaven 
| by his zeal for the right in one direction: but his conduct 
| even thus far will redound to their credit. 

But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of the Lord, the God 
of Israel, with all his heart (v.31). . A reformer is swiot-always a 








pattern of godliness. A great many men are more-zealous:in 
hostility to particular forms of evil, than they are faithful in- 


If he were really zealous for the Lord, he would be too fall of | 


observing the way in which they should go. They do not 
love liberty so much as they hate oppressors; they are more 
ready to fight rumsellers than they are to be temperate in all 
things; they are violent in denunciation of men of another 
party or another sect from themselves, but they are not care- 
ful to show a proper spirit, or to pursue a correct course, in 
the sight of all who observe them and their ways. It is not 
necessary that a reformer should be an inconsistent man. He 
loses power if he isso. The better way for him would be to 
show himself zealous against all forms of evil, and at the same 
time to take “heed to walk in the law of the Lord the God of 
Israel with all his heart.” 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The woes of Israel under the judges had been great; but 
under their kings they were, if possible, even greater. Roy- 
alty had been, at the best, but a doubtful blessing. Saul 
was bad. David helped the nation to a true prosperity. 
But in Solomon’s reign there began a steady process of 
degeneration, some of the fruits of which may be seen in this 
lesson of to-day. The teacher will have to make clear to the 
| class the way in which Jehu came to the throne. The nar- 
rative is given in 2 Kings 9 and 10. Let the passage be 
carefully read, and the points of progress be well fixed in the 
mind. They are as follows: (1.) The anointing of Jehu 
(2 Kings 9:1-10). (2.) The proclamation of Jehu as king 
(vs. 11-13). (3.) The killing of Jehoram (vs. 14-26). This 
was immediately followed by the slaying of Ahaziah (vs. © 
27-29). The hideous death of the hideous Jezebel followed 
swiftly (vs. 30-37). Then followed the slaying of Ahab’s 
seventy sons (10: 1-11). After this Ahaziah’s brethren—that 
is, kinsmen—forty-two in number, were put to the sword 
(vs. 12-14). This brings us to the lesson story. ‘ 

In our lesson the narrative of the bloody work goeson. Draw 
out the fact that all that remained of Ahab’s family were put 
to death. Then go on to question about the manner in which 
the priests of Baal were gathered together and slain. In this 
way, Jehu aimed at destroying all traces of Baal worship, 
and tearing up this form of idolatry root and branch. Now 
close the questioning on mere lesson facts by calling attention 
to the failure of Jehu in the matter of the golden calves. 
Theset he reformer allowed to remain. In this, as well as in 
his proud estimate of himself (see v. 16), he showed that 
much of his vaunted zeal was only ambition, and that he had 
no deep root in love for Jehovah, and desire to carry out his 
precepts. Therefore our title calls it “Jehu’s false zeal.” 

To modern minds, the difficulties of this lesson are many 
and great. They are so, however, partly because of our fail- 
ure to live ourselves into the life and times of Jehu. The 
danger is that we shall cite this son of Nimshi before a mod- 
ern tribunal, and judge h m as though he had lived in Phila- 
delphia in the year 1885, and the enemies he had to encounter 
were modern ring-politicians. Nothing could be more unfair 
than this. For Jehu had to contend not with mere office- 
seekers, but with blood-seekers. It no mere question of office, 
but one of life, that had first to be settled. “My life is thy 
life,’”—that was the only alternative in those days. Moreover, 
we must bear in mind that, in the East, feuds have always 
been taken up by whole families, and danger is not passed 
until all relatives of the man killed are also dead. We are 
accustomed to laud Cromwell as a great man and a benefactor 
of his country. Yet, though Englishmen of Cromwell's day 
had no such grievances against Charles I. as Israel had 
against Ahab and Jezebel, the amount of blood shed by 
Cromwell far surpassed that shed by Jehu. If Jehu slew 
Jehoram, Cromwell sent Charles I. to the block. If Jehu 
slew the priests of Baal, Cromwell put innocent and guilty to 
death at the capture of Drogheda. Yet the rude days of 
Cromwell permitted him honestly to say about this massacre, 
“1 am persuaded . . . that it will tend to prevent the effusion 
of blood in the future, which are the satisfactory grounds to 
such actions, which otherwise cannot but work regret and 
remorse.” That this dreadful sternness of the Protector had 
this effect, even his bitter enemy, Carte, who calls Cromwell 
“the execrable regicide,” had to confess. Doubtless Jehu 
argued in the same way. We do not know how many per- 
sons fell before his sword, but probably not more than two 
thousand, at the most. Looked at carefully in this way, 
Jehu’s actions do not look by any means as inexcusable as 
they do at first sight. 

Another great difficulty will be found in verse 30, where 
the Lord himself commends Jehu. Could God favor such a 
course of action? our scholars may ask. In answering this 
| question, if it arises, we must again remember that in all 
| Ged’s government of men by men, God has to take men as 
they are. It is ardently to be hoped that our descendants of 





; one thousand years hence, when they read of the way in which 


| our rebellion was put down, at a sacrifice of one million lives, 
will be filled with horror, just as we are when we read of the 
deeds of a Tamerlane. When they read of our most eminent 
ministers praying and laboring for the success of our arms, 
they may perhaps wonder whether these were really godly 
men, or only bleodthirsty priests and fanatics. In the golden 
future, when arbitration shall settle national disputes, men 
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will regard any war as we regard Jehu’s bloody handiwork. 
Yet, with nineteenth century men, here in America, slavery 
could not be put down by arbitration. If it went down (men 
here being as they are), it had to be drowned in blood. This is 
not equivalent to saying that accursed war was the best conceiv- 
able way of abolishing slavery, but only that it was the only 
available way. In the same way, we may truly say, that, for 
these times, Jehu’s way was the best available way of ending 
Baal-worship. 

If, after the discussion of the above questions, any time be 
left, let the teacher call attention to the false zeal of Jehu. 
In what did this consist? It consisted in his stopping half- 
way, because it suited him. He should have striven to reform 
the people back as far as David. As a matter of fact, he 
reformed them only as far as Jeroboam. The golden calves 
remained. Jehu paused here, because it suited him there to 
stop. How many Jehus there are left! To this day men are 
prone to take as much of God’s word as they think proper, and 
leave the rest. The total-abstinence enthusiast reads eagerly 
all passages in the Worc that bear upon intemperance, and 
furiously carries them out, yet [perhaps] he passes by the utter- 
ance, “ Ye must be born again.” Another man contents himself 
with the command, “Thou shalt not steal,” and straightway 
breaks the command, “ Remember the sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” Every New Year’s Day sees thousands of reforming 
Jehus, who slay one sin and court another. While, there- 
fore, we carp at Jehu, it behooves us to look well to our own 
faults, lest we be in reality incriminating ourselves. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How can such a character as Jehu’s be presented to a little 
child? To deseribe his cruel deeds and enumerate all his 
murders would excite needless horror, which should always 
be avoided. We can only show his pride, his selfishness and 
sin, telling that God used him to punish the sins of others, 
and by the divine estimate of his character, given in verse 31, 
contrast Jehu with Enoch and Elijah, who walked with God. 

Call for name of lesson—meaning of “zeal” ? See what ideas 
children have of the word ; then explain as earnestness, warm 
interest, energy. Meaningof “false”? Every child knows what 
it is to “ make b’lieve,” to “’tend like.” False zeal, then, 
would be an interest only pretended, not real and true, and 
we shall learn why our lesson is so called. 

Jehu.—Who was he? The day Ahab went to take posses- 
sion of his new vineyard, two persons rode behind and heard 
what Elijah said ; one of these was Jehu, the man whom God 
told Elijah should be king over Israel. Ahab died, and a son 
of Ahab was king; he reigned two years, and then another 
son, Jehoram, was king over Israel. Jehoram had been 
wounded in a great battle, and he went. to Jezreel to get well, 
leaving his best captain, Jehu, to take charge of the army. 
Just at that time Elisha called one of the sons of the prophets, 
told him to take a box of oil, go in haste to the fort, and find 
Jehu, to take him to a room, pour oil on his head, and say: 
“Thus saith the Lord, I have anointed thee king of Israel, 
and thou shalt smite the house of Ahab.” Jehu soon started 
for Jezreel; who had gone there to be healed of his wounds? 
The watchman on the tower saw clouds of dust far off, and a 
company coming. Jehoram sent messengers to them, but 
they did not come back. The watchman saw a chariot, and 
said: “The driving is like the driving of Jehu, for he driveth 
furiously.” He came nearer; Jehoram and.his nephew, the 
king of Judah, who had come to visit him, started, each in his 
chariot, towards Jehu. They met by the stolen vineyard,— 
whose? Jehu drew his bow, and sent a swift arrow into Jeho- 
ram’s heart, and he fell dead. 

Jehu said to his captain: “Throw him in Naboth’s field.” 
Do you remember what you and I heard Elijah say to Jehoram’s 
father when he took the vineyard? Jehu killed the other 
king, and rode on to the palace. Jezebel’s painted face was 
at the open lattice. She knew what Jehu had done, for she 
said to him: “ Had Zimri peace, who slew his master?” Men 
were there ready to serve the new king, and glad to have re- 
venge on the cruel queen. They pushed her out of the win- 
dow, and Jehu’s horses trampled her to death. What had 

Elijah said about her dead body? Jehu then sent letters to 
Samaria, to the rulers, ordering them to kill all the family of 
Ahab. They did so, and Jehu said, Now you may know 
that every word shall be fulfilled which Elijah said of the 
house of Ahab. So wherever Jehu found any of his relations 


the temple of Baal was crowded. “Bring out robes for all | 
who worship,” he said ; and from the rooms in the same house 
the priests brought robes, so that each person, priest or wor- | 
shiper, wore a garment given for the service. Jehu and 
Jehonadab went into the temple. “Search, and look,” said | 
Jehu, “that there be here with you none of the servants | 
of the Lord, but the worshippers of Baal only.” Would a | 
Jehu placed a guard of eighty men at the doors while the 
sacrifices were offered. He then said to the guard: “Go 


God commanded it. Who said of the Baal priests on Mount 
Carmel, “ Let not one escape”? 

Jehu’s False Zeal—Jehu did a right thing in a wrong way. 
Would true zeal for God have made him pretend he was 
going to serve Baal? Would God accept as true service what 
was done by deceit? Jehu had zeal for Jehu, not for God. 
When Baal was destroyed, would the king say, “Now, my 
people, let us all serve God, and keep his holy law”? He had 
broken down Baal, would he build up for God? What did 
Jeroboam set up in Bethel and in Dan? Jehu was keen to 
do all to strengthen himself as king, but he did not want his 
people to worship in Jerusalem. What would zeal for God 
have done with the golden calves? God rewards obedience 
to his commands. He told Jehu, because he had destroyed 
the house of Ahab, his children and grandchildren should be 
kings. Jehu is remembered as a great king andsoldier. But 
it is written: “Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of the 


commands, heartless in his service, obeying when it gave him- 
self the glory, “ he departed not from the sins of Jeraboam.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





TWO WAYS OF SHOWING ZEAL 
FOR THE LORD. 


JEMU’S WAY: JESUS’ WAY: 
Shameless Falsehood. | Fearless Truth-speaking. 
Sudden Treachery. Constant Fidelity. 

Seltish Ambition. Complete Self-surrender. 


WHICH IS YOUR WAY? 








PROFESSION AND PRACTICE. 


JEMU’S PROFESSION : 
“ See my zeal for the Lord.” - 


JEMU’S PRACTICE: 
“ But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of 
the Lord.” 





Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord,... 
but he that doeth the will of my Father. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“What are you going to do, brother.” 
“What hast thou done for me.” 

“ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 
“Hark, the voice of Jesus calling.’ 
“Onward, Christian soldiers.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 

Relate the incident of Jehu’s anointing (2 Kings 9: 1-6). 
By what authority did Elisha do this thing? (1 Kings 19: 
13-16.) What was Jehu’s special mission ? (1 Kings 19: 17.) 
When was this mission made known to him? (2 Kings 9: 7.) 


mission? How was it accomplished ? 
Jezreel? Who on the way to Samaria? 





he had them destroyed, so that not one was left alive of the 
house of Ahab. 

Jehu’s Zeal.—On his way to Samaria, Jehu met a good man 
named Jehonadab, and he asked him to sit by him in his 
chariot. “Come with me,” he said, “and see my zeal for the 
Lord.” What kind of person do you think would say, “Come, 
and let me show you how good and pious I am,—how earnest 
in work forthe Lord”? Jehu gathered all the people together, 
and this is what hesaid: “ Ahab served Baal alittle; but Jehu 
shall serve him much.” If he was speaking truth, must not 
Jehonadab have thought it strange zeal for the Lord? If he 
told a lie to carry out his own plans, does God want such ser- 


to men appointed of God to execute his will? (v. 15.) 
account of the Rechabites (see Jer. 35). 


pious Jew have been seen wearing a robe of Baal worship ? 


in, and slay them ; let pone come forth.” Then they brought | 
out the wooden images, and burned them; they threw down | 
the stone image of Baal, and destroyed the temple, so it was 
ever after a heap of ruins. Was that a right thing to do? | 


Lord God of Israel with all his heart;” heedless of God’s | 


In what manner did Jehu first propose to discharge this | 
Who were slain in 
What example | 
does the house of Rechab furnish of the reception to be given 
Give an 
By what invitation 


4 


destroyed by hundreds, and the people returned to allegiance 
to God? What do wediscover, on Jehu’s accession, concern- 
ing the number of worshipers of Baal? (vs. 20,21.) What 
lesson should we learn from these last considerations? Whose 
sanction and assistance had Jehu in his work of reformation ? 
(vs. 22, 23.) What personal qualities did the king manifest 
in the execution of his plan? (vs. 24, 25.) When may the 
| special work of a reformer be regarded as finished? (vs. 26- 
| 28.) What lesson may Jehu suggest to parents who prohibit 
| children from pernicious reading and other temptations? Is, 
or is not, our devotion to Christ to be reckoned from special 
and peculiar religious acts? (v. 29.) How many deeds of a 
man’s life ought to be taken into aceount in estimating his 
character? Does, or does not, obedience to God always pay? 
(vy. 30.) Name the descendants of Jehu who occupied the 
throne of Israel. Wherein did Jehu lack a needful part? 
(v. 31.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“He Smore Att tHat REMAINED unTO AHAB.”—The 
first care of a usurping dynasty in the East is to destroy all who 
| can claim kinship with the dispossessed dynasty. Thisobject is 
| often accomplished with great barbarity. Thus on the acces- 
sion of the first of the Ommiades to the khaleefate, Ayesha, 
the “mother of the faithful,’ who was feared and hated by 
| the new khaleef, was invited to a banquet. As she sat down, 
her chair, which had been placed over a deep well, gave way 
with her, and she was precipitated into the mud below, and 
then. left to strangle, while the banquet went riotously on above. 
Again, on the accession of Yezzid, Hussayn, the rightful kha- 
leef, and most of his family, were slain ; in this case, however, 
Hussayn had showed a disposition to claim his rightful posi- 
tion. When Hussayn’s head was brought to the khaleef, 
that monarch showed his revengeful feelings by savagely beat- 
ing it on the mouth with a whip, until an old Mussulman 
exclaimed, with indignation: “ Verily, upon these lips [Hus- 
sayn’s] I have seen the lips of the Prophet of God [Muham- 
mad }.” 

SLAUGHTER OF THE BAaL WorsnHripers.—According to 
the ancient Semitic conception (not that of the prophets of 
Israel, however), each god had his own country, and each 
country had its own god. The god was the supreme king of 
the country, and the human king held his commission as the 
representative of the god. Thus, on the Moabite stone, King 
Mesha, of Moab, tells how Chemosh, god and supreme king 
of Moab, commanded him to fight against Israel. Infidelity 
to the god of the country was, therefore, treason against. its 
real king; and it was- punished as treason. 

Jehu’s religicii was sadly mixed with heathenish elements, as 
his later story shows; and his slaughter of the Baal worshipers 
seems rather to have been because they owned allegiance to a 
foreign god, and were therefore disloyal to the state, than 
because he recognized the spiritual nature of Jehovah and his 
exclusive divinity. To him, probably, Jehovah was the God 
of Israel only as Baal was the god of Pheenicia, and Chemosh 
the god of Moab; and the Israelite whe followed Baal was to 
be punished as a disloyal subject, whose allegiance was shared 
outside of Israel. It is noteworthy that Jehu’s savage spirit 
is still reflected in the Muhammadan formula: “Make war 
against unbelievers; strike off their heads, and strike off the 
ends of their fingers. Thus shall they suffer because they 
have resisted God and his apostle.” 

A HEATHEN TeMPLE.—The Baal temples generally were 
small (Kenrick, 253); and there is no sufficient reason for 
supposing that the house of Baal here referred to was a large 
one. The temple proper would be surrounded with numer- 
ous chambers or cells, where were kept the official vestments, 
the implements of sacrifice, and the other accessories of wor- 
ship. A heathen temple was not a place of congregational 
meeting like our churches. Only the official worshipers 
entered the building proper; the people stood in the courts 
without. The number of exclusive Baal worshipers in Israel 
must have been small, when it could be enclosed within the 
narrow walls of a single temple. Probably the majority of 
those who at other times joined in the worship were Israelites 
who thought Baal (lord) was only a descriptive name applied 
| to Jehovah, who was thus to be worshiped under a different 
| aspect, corresponding with the difference of title. 

Tue Crry oF THE House or BaaL.—An alien worship 
which implied disloyalty to the God of Israel could only be 
maintained by a display of force. The “city of the house 
of Baal” was probably a fortified enclosure, built for the 
defense of the temple and the priests of the foreign cult. It 
should be remembered, however, that temples frequently par- 











| did Jehu reveal his confidence in Jehonadab? (v.16.) What 
| may we infer concerning the speed of all Jehu’s journeys? 
What characteristic does it reveal? Define “zeal.” What is | 
Did, or did 
What was his 
What purpose did he 
form beyond the limits of vengeance prescribed by God? (vs. 
18, 19.) Was the desire to exterminate Baal worship from | 
| the kingdom right, or wrong? Was his motive, probably, | 
| right, or wrong? Was his method right, or wrong? How | 


| niin ‘ i a 
| the difference between zeal and impetuosity? 
| not, Jehu manifest genuine zeal? (v. 17.) 


| object in executing the will of God? 


took of the nature of fortresses, even where no foreign cult 
was maintained. 

“PILLARS OF BAAL... PILLAR OF BAAL.”—Pillars were a 
constant symbol in Baal worship, as well as in other forms of 
sun and nature worship. The pillars of Baal were generally 
of stone, as the Asherah was of wood, although Hiram is said 
to have dedicated a pillar of gold in the temple at Tyre. 
Gross ideas were associated with these pillars, which partook 
partly of a memorial nature, and were anointed from time to 


time with oil (Gen. 28:18). Owing to their idolatrows asso- 


vice? “Call together a great meeting for Baal,” was the | long had it been since Baal worship had been introduced into | ciations, the erection of these pillars was forbiddca t the 


order sent out by the king. Priests and worshipers came, and 


the kingdom? How long since Baal’s prophets had been | 





Jews in the land of possession (Lev. 26:1). 
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MUSIC. 


Hymns of Praise, with tunes. Edited by George A. Bell and Hubert P. 
Main. Oblong l6mo, pp. 24. New York: Biglow and Main. 

Belect Songs for the Singin heaton in ~ Prayer Meeting and Sunda: 
school. Compiled niet edited v. FON. N. Pelou bet, D.D. D. 2, 
pp. 24. New York: Biglow be Ay? Main 


The .Erohibition Ro: Songster : compiled by J. N. Stearns. Words and music. 


ew York : Nationa Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion ouse. Price, 15 cents, or $1.50 a dozen, 





A NATURALIST’S VIEW OF EGYPT AND 
THE EXODUS* 


Nearly two years ago, Principal J. W. Dawson, now 
Sir J. William Dawson, spent a brief period of travel and 
research in the nearer lands of the Bible. The results 
of his investigations in these regions were published in 
their first, uncompleted form, in the London Religious 
Tract Society’s magazine, The Leisure Hour; they are 
now published in completed and permanent form, as a 
little volume, in the same society’s series of By-paths of 
Bible Knowledge. 

Sir William (for the author emphasizes his second 
name rather than his first) was in some respects well 
qualified for the task which he undertook. He is, per- 
haps, the foremost geologist of Canada, and one of the 
foremost on this continent. He has been a practical 
man of science, rather than a framer of theories ; and he 
has the quick eye of the naturalist in the observation of 
external things. He is, besides, a devout Bible student, 
seeking to think those thoughts of God which are ex- 
pressed in his word, as well as those which are to be 
traced in his works. From this twofold culture he has 
advantages over the mere scientist or the mere textuary ; 
and is less likely than either to ignore evidence derived 
from the field of the other. 

The perusal of Sir William’s manual on Egypt and 
Syria shows, however, that it touches three distinct fields, 
in which the value of Sir William’s statements differs 
greatly. These three fields are: (1) the purely scientific ; 
(2) the purely Egyptological ; and (3) the Biblico-Egypto- 
logical. For the sake of clearness, we shall indicate 
what degree of value should be assigned to Sir William’s 
researches, under these three topical divisions. 


As regards the scientific portion of the handbook, it | 


ei | testimony that the distance of the Mediterranean from 
ir | 


ean safely be said that that is worthy of high praise. 
William has traversed Syria and Palestine with a keen 


and the recorded results occupy the larger space of the 
book,—geology, again, obtaining the lion’s share of this 
space. The geological formations of Egypt and Pales- 
tine are described with sufficient detail ; and the compre- 
hension of the text is assisted by numerous woodcuts 
showing the geological strata, the comparative land- 


levels, and other topographical details, of the most nota- | 


ble localities. 


In this regard, there is no other small 


sce ai enter zune sano vee 
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vehnins which at all vial this satin It supplies, 
in this respect, the kind of information which the non- 
professional Bible student often desires to have; and it 
supplies it in a form in which it is available for popular 
use, and at a price within the reach of the popular purse. 
These merits alone give the manual a sufficient reason 
for being. 

Passing now to the purely Egyptological, we perceive 
that Sir William has entered a field in regard to which 
he is less competent to speak. Indeed, the statements 
which are made in this department are so strange that 
the reader is puzzled to know what authorities Sir William 
follows in Egyptology. Possibly the author trusts too 
much to “Sir Erasmus Wilson and other Egyptologists ” 
(p. 21). We are gravely informed that it is “usually 
supposed [that] the name Hyksos is compounded of the 
word Huk or Og, and the tribal name Sos or Suzim, and 
means King of the Suzim.” Sir William is in error as 
to the usual supposition. The first element of the name 
is certainly Aes, the common hieroglyphic word for 
leader or shaykh; the second element is almost certainly 
shasoo or Bed’ween. Again, when Sir William talks of 
“ Ptah with his seven khnumu or architects” as repre- 
senting “the Divine Word or Demiourgos and the crea- 
tive days,” we can only conjecture that either he, or the 
authority upon whom he depends, has confounded the 
name of the elemental Eight (Khmoon) with the name of 
the god Khnoom, the divine Builder. Traces of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity may be found in the various local 
triads of Egypt, but not in Sir William’s arbitrary com- 
bination of Ra as God, Ptah as the Word, and Kneph as 
the Spirit. A specimen ofthe confused knowledge which 
often appears in this department may be seen in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The triad of Osiris, Isis, and Horus 
came next to Athor, and represents, in the conflict with 
Typhon, the evil one, the victory of the seed of the 
woman over the seed of the serpent, and this united, as 
in the biblical history, with the murder of Abel and the 
succession of the seed of Seth.” Regarding this extraor- 
dinary series of assertions, it need only be said, that 
Athor stands in no such clear relation of superiority to 
the Osirian triad; that she is often identified on the 
monuments with Isis herself; that her name (Hat-Har 
in the hieroglyphics) is derived from that of Horus; that 
in the triad of Edfoo she was the second person where 
Horus was the first; and that the statement that this “is 
united, as in the biblical history, with the murder of 
Abel and the succession of the seed of Seth” would seem 
to be absolutely without foundation,—unless Sir William 
thinks the slight similarity in sound between the Egyp- 
tian Set, the god of evil, and the Hebrew Shéth, the 
righteous seed of Adam, is sufficient basis for his theory. 

As regards the chapter on The Geography of the 
Exodus, where Sir William enters into the formal exam- 
ination of the relation of Egyptology to the Bible, the 
well-considered verdict cannot be favorable. Indeed, 
the view presented by Sir William quite lacks the merit 
of freshness, of conformity to the researches of secular 
history, and of consistency with the simple record of the 
Bible narrative. 

Following the more popular notion of recent theorizers 
as to the later changes in the Isthmus of Suez, Sir 
William thinks that in the days of Moses the ridge of 
Shaloof was under the Red Sea, and that the Red Sea 
included the Bitter Lakes in its waters. He gives no 
indication of reasons for his belief, but contents himself 
with saying: “ Without entering into details, I may say 
that there are some geological reasons for believing that 
there has been in modern times a slight elevation of the 
isthmus on the south side, and probably a slight depres- 
sion on the north side.” Yet the Bible record shows 
that in the days of Moses, as now, there were three great 
highways out of Egypt across the isthmus, corresponding 
with the three roadways which mark the present structure 
and elevations of that neck of land. The Egyptian 
monuments confirm the accuracy of the Bible narrative 
at this point. And the classic historians and geographers, 
from Herodotus and Strabo onward, are at one in their 


the Red Sea as it was and as it is, accords with the story 


, . | of the Bible and the Egyptian monuments, and not with 
eye to the geology and natural history of these regions; | 


the theory adopted by Sir William. In fact, the histori- 


cal evidence that the isthmus has not changed in the past | 
thirty-five centuries is an all-sufficient answer to the | unconscious caricatures may well make the 


many times repeated assertion, that, according to the best | 
geological indications, it might have been changed w ithin | 
that period. 

Apparently overlooking the Bible evidence that “ the 
land of Goshen” is also called “the land of Rameses,” 
and that the starting-point of the Israelites was their 
dwelling-place of Goshen, which is Rameses, Sir William 
fancies that the mighty host of the Hebrews actually 


‘ 








started from the grain-magazine city of Rameses, He 
even goes so far as to say, in his attempt to show the 
possibility of this as a fact, that, some time prior to the 
exodus, the Hebrews “had probably gathered in great 
numbers at [this city of ] Rameses and its vicinity,” and 
that when the exodus took place, “the camp at Rameses 
was broken up;” and this in the face of the Bible testi- 
mony that every man of the Hebrews was in his own 
home on that passover night which was the starting time 
of the exodus. 

With an obvious unfamiliarity with the difficulties of 
moving a vast host like that of the Israelites, Sir William 
strangely adheres to the old error of supposing that the 
earlier stations of the exodus were but a single day’s 


journey apart. And, apparently, from a lack of close 


attention to the Bible text itself, he would locate Baal- 
Zephon on the east side of the Red Sea; although Baal- 
Zephon and Pihahiroth are said to be opposite to, or over 
against, each other in their relation (thus as southerly 
and northerly), while Migdol and the Red Sea are over 
against each other (as westerly and easterly), at the last 
camping-place of the Israelites before their crossing of 
the sea. Yet, again, at one time he is sure that Migdol 
cannot have been a fortified place, because, if it had 
been, the Israelites (who were moving out with the con- 
sent of the king of Egypt) would not have encamped 
there; while in another instance he thinks that some 
fortified border posts may have been depleted of their 
garrisons by the war in Libya, at the time of the exodus; 
hence, that, if Migdol were a fortified place, it might then 
have been ungarrisoned. 

Another remarkable divergence from the Bible text is 
Sir William’s explicit statement concerning the Hebrews 


, | that “they are also said to have journeyed for three days 


in the wilderness of Etham, and then to have come to 
the wilderness of Shur, or ‘the Wall;’” whereas the 
Bible declaration is, in one place (Exod. 15 : 22): “They 
went out into the wilderness of Shur; and they went 
three days in the wilderness,” while in another place 
(Num. 33 : 8) it is said “they went three days’ journey 
in the wilderness of Etham.” In both cases, this is just 
after crossing the Red Sea, and before reaching Marah. 
Etham is an Egyptian word for “wall” or “ fortress,” 
and Shur is a Hebrew word of similar meaning. The 
wilderness referred to seems to be called interchangeably 
the wilderness of Etham, or the wilderness of Shur. And 
on this strange gloss of the Bible text, or this reversal of 
its declarations, Sir William seeks to rest an argument 
in favor of his theory of the form of the isthmus in the 
days of the exodus. 

To sum up, Sir William Dawson’s book is a valuable 
contribution to the popular knowledge of the physical 
structure of the nearer lands of the Bible; it is untrust- 
worthy, however, in the sphere of Egyptology ; and it 
maintains an erroneous theory of the Israelitish exodus, 
To those who can discriminate between the varying de- 
grees of the author’s trustworthiness in these three spheres, 
it can be cordially recommended. Those who cannot so 
distinguish, may yet gain much from the book by follow- 
ing the author only as he is the naturalist, and not as he 
is the historian or the philologist. f 





A book likely to do good work in the smaller cireu- 
lating libraries is the one bearing the pretentious title, 
Some Noted Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of Our Time, 
by Canon Farrar, James T. Fields, Archibald Forbes, 
E. P. Whipple, James Parton, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
and others; edited by James Parton. It consists of fifty 
short sketches of the character, ways, and surroundings 
of American and European notables, written by many 
well-known authors, chiefly for that excellent weekly, 
The Youth’s Companion. The brief chapters are read- 
able and helpful, in their modest way, and will be of 
special interest to readers under twenty years of age. 
Here are accounts of Dean Stanley, Buckland the natu- 
ralist, Dickens among his children, Gladstone and Bea- 
consfield, the family of the Prince of Wales, Carlyle and 
his wife, and many others, from Spurgeon to Macready, 
and from the Czar to Abraham Lincoln. The book is 
also notable, however, for its collection of portraits,— 
certainly the largest gallery of art atrocities that has been 
offered to the public of late. We have watched and 


chronicled the art of illustration in America; but these 


e art-critic 
| somew hat modest concerning that progress. Here (p. 58) 
is W. M. Thackery (sic) as an excellent divine of the old 
school ; Macaulay, with eyes of different sizes, is bound 
between inflexible steel collars ; Longfellow, with bisected 
beard, sneers above a toothless mouth; Charles Kings- 
ley, cross-eyed, looks blackly desperate; the Prince of 
Wales, at a pine table, suggests Guiteau in his cell; Mr, 
Spurgeon, one-eyed, surmounts a set of ritualistic altars 
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vessels ; but Thomas Carlyle, in the two scenes on page | therefore a good book to present to the twelve-year-old | other denominations interested in knowing why the one 
185, is apparently enacting the parts of The Theft of the | daughter, who will read it, talk about it, and lend it to | has advanced and the other retrograded?” Mr. Case 


Securities and The Murderer’s Remorse. We assure the | 
readers of the book that the subjects of the illustrations | 
were for the most part men of excellent character, from | 
whom society had little to fear. The book is well printed | 
from large, clear type; and we repeat that its literary | 
matter makes it worth adding to any library for young | 
folks’ reading. (4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. x, 354. | 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $2.75.) | 


The poetry of Mr. Will Carleton is a real American 
product, not indebted to any foreign source for theme or 
method. This fact in itself would have been sufficient 
to win fame for it, fifty years ago, before it was perceived 
that a nation’s books may be characteristic, without con- 
nection with a nation’s geography or business directories. 
Furthermore, Mr. Carleton describes plain people ina 
faithful way, and is ever true to sound bases of moral con- 
duct,—in this respect resembling nearly all our better 


her companions. It is full of good every-day lessons. 
(12mo, pp. 417. London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Price, $1.50.) 

The Rey. Edwin McMinn makes a stride in advance 
of his previous work in Judith and Glauca, which is a 
painstaking study of life in the cities of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Rome, in the first century of the Christian 


/era. Mr. McMinn has studied his subject faithfully, and 


has written a book well worth the attention of the young. 


| (12mo, illustrations, pp. 407. Philadelphia: American 


Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.50.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 








American humorists, whether they write in prose or in New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton TTTITi Titty October 20-22 
verse, The genuineness and wholesomeness of his work | Canada, national, at Stratford..............c000 seccsseees October 20-22 
have been recognized in England as well as in the United on state, at Sumbury...........s.ccscceesesees October 20-22 
States ; for his tour as a reader in the former country, last a a Wi Lake CS RgEE te amet - ee na 
" ‘ ie tees See anitoba, provincial, at Winnipeg.............00 00 ovember 
ear, was successful, especially in the provincial S$, whee . - 
year, » Sp ’ I cities. | New Hampshire, state, at Franklin.............600 November 10-12 


But when this has been said, nothing can be added. His 
latest book, City Ballads, shows no improvement over his COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
earliest collection, either in matter or manner. It con- —Piat it ee’ RR 8 th ta f th 
tains no single poem so good as Betsey and I are Out; Maine State § - siti eencindle weer gga ew gehen 
for, since that famous production appeared in The| sf Sa ninety ns eee a — 
Toledo Blade, Mr. Carleton has simply worked right on, ee rere ws ae eens mentee “rade 
without any attention to the art which should bind even | O “ “. ro * rs acted oe aon _ ner — 
a dialect humorist. Most of these last poems are crude, ry BA TN ‘a st NER oe em ee 
and were evidently written at topmost speed, according ee eee 
to the author’s mood, and without material revision. . 
Some, like Flash, the Fireman’s Story, are vigorous and d ce apr howe screen T 
fresh ; others, like the inevitable sewing-girl poem, are APs will be remembered that a school for the — 
weak and imitative ; and the whole book pleases only by . /hristian workers was recently established at Spring- 
its rough fidelity to nature, and by occasional flashes of | - eld, Massachusetts. This school for Christian workers 
wit, or glows of genial humor. The illustrations, by | is now in actual operation for the present season, having 
many hands, are for the most part of indifferent merit ; | opened September 9 with very encouraging prospects. 
and some (for instance, those illustrating the battling | Students were in attendance from Canada, New England, 
scenes and the roller-skating fall) are, in thought and the Middle, Southern, and Western States, The design 
execution, worthy of the lithographic “comic” weekly. of the institution rad to train jJaymen to be secretaries of 
oe cloth, illustrated, pp. 180. New York: Harper and oe — hagas A superintendents of 
rothers, Price, $2.00.) Sunday-schools, and helpers to pastors. 
—_——__—- —A device which may be found useful in other 
It takes a great deal more of real tact, ability, and }county Sunday-school gatherings, was adopted at the 
knowledge, to arrange an exercise for a primary class | fecent semi-annual convention of Rush County, Indiana. 
than to arrange one for a body of adults. This truth is | The secretary, Mr. W. W. Arnold, displayed a large map, 
suggested by Mrs. E. M. Hoffman’s Primary Sunday- | giving “a bird’s-eye view of every school, church, and 
school Exercises, which only partially attains the merit | school-house in the county.” This map was made the 
of being a good primary collection. Several of the exer- | basis of a talk on the Sunday-school work of the county. 
cises _ — enough and clear enough for the little ae a being pointed out, as it was named, and its 
ones, but others are-quite beyond them. Thus, many of | work briefly characterized. From the secretary’s semi- 
the questions and answers on mountains are more | 4nnual report it appears that the Sunday-school work is 
adapted for making a display on the platform than for | being rapidly pushed in Rush County. The statistics 
the real edification of primary scholars. Here are two | for 1883 showed about three thousand children in the 
specimens: “ Supt. What mount is called the Mount of | county outside of the Sunday-school; those for 1884 
the Beatitudes? Sch. Tell Hattin. . . . Supt. What | reduced the number to 1655; and since that time the 
Po oe oe the river Jordan, and the pee Nap of the wp ents: has increased by 
ead Sea, is known as the Mount of temptation? Sch. 60. n respect to the amount of life shown b 
Mount Quarantania.” This is mere Titel not | churches which have no Sunday-schools, the pred 
primary teaching, at all. Some of the selected child’s- | sums up his experience thus: “The church which has 
poems are excellent ; others fail completely to be child- | 20 Sunday-school is pushing forward the cause of Christ 
like. As an instance of the latter take these four lines: | With about the same energy and effect as an Egyptian 
“But Jesus, who sees and hears all things mummy.” And his experience is not unique. 
Was displeased at these his twelve friends, —The need and value of the inter-denominational 
And said (Z beg you to listen, Sunday-school convention was the subject of President 
For my hope on these words depends.)” Nelson Case’s address before the tenth annual conven- 
Then follows a sentence from the Gospels. (16mo, pp. | tion of the fourth district Sunday-school Association of 
282. New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 75 cents.) |-Kansas, held at Neodesha, September 8-10. Mr. Case 
—_—_—_— said that he was not an opponent of legitimate denomi- 
nationalism, but he did not see why denominationalism 
should enter into the discussion of methods at a Sunday- 
for popular use. Neither of these objections applies to | school convention. “There is nothing,” said Mr. Case, 
the Rev. Dr. J. P. T. Ingraham’s Why We Believe the | 


| “about Sunday-school assembly, institute, or convention 


Bible, which is a simple and well-arranged statement of | work proper, that has anything to do with denomination- 


biblical evidences, brief enough for the busy man, and | alism. It is true that sometimes it may be desirable to 
clear enough for a child. The biblical evidences are | have the workers of a denomination together to consult 
arranged by Dr.-Ingraham with candor and straight-| about some course to pursue, but that is no proper part 
forwardness ; and if there is a certain element of church- | of convention work, and in all union assemblies and 
liness in the book (“even the most reverent use of the | conventions such meetings can easily be provided for. 
symbol of our salvation—the cross” p. 115), it is not so What is there in assembly, institute, or convention work 
prominent that it need disturb any reader. (16mo, pp. | that a Baptist can do to advantage that will not be a 
155. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 60 cents.) | benefit to a Congregationalist? Instruction which will 














Most books which treat of the externals of Bible 
knowledge are either too technical or too high-priced 








The author of The Heir of Redeclyffe, and of a host of | will also assist a Methodist more successfully to instill 
other books dear to English-speaking girlhood, the world | into the scholar’s mind the doetrine of free grace. If, in 


around, is now sixty-four years old, and still writes | marshaling his figures, the statistical secretary shows 
charmingly. A book with C. M. Yonge on its title- | that our 





brethren are making a rapid increase, 


| develop the best teaching qualities in a Presbyterian, | 


differs from many other workers in thinking that a per- 
manent system of denominational conventions is incon- 
sistent with the continuance of inter-denominational 
conventions, and, between the two, he personally would 
prefer to see the denominational convention given up, 
rather than the inter-denominational. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—Nearly half a century of Sunday-school work, and 
only one change in the superintendency! That is the 
honorable record which finds expression in the following 
sentence from the letter of a Pennsylvania correspond- 
ent: “There has been only one change in the superin- 
tendency of the First Presbyterian Church Sunday-school, 
of Washington, Pa., in forty-six years. J.C. Acheson, 
the present incumbent, has been in office over twenty 
years,” 

—Philadelphia has not so large a resident Chinese 
population as some of the Western cities; but still she 
has one large enough to be the groundwork of well-sus- 
tained Sunday-school effort. One of the little known 
religious organizations in this city is the Chinese-Ameri- 
ean Union, which is an organization of Christians of 
various denominations, whose object is to do good to the 
Chinamen in the city. A Home has been opened at 
1024 Walnut Street, with rooms for reading and recrea- 
tion, and with appliances suited to attract Chinamen 
from places of evil resort, and to instruct and benefit 
them. Night classes have been established, in which 
they are taught the common English branches, and 
instructed, at the same time, in moral and other duties. 
On Sunday evenings religious meetings are held, in 
which they are taught to sing Christian hymns, in both 
their own and the English language, and listen to the 
reading and explanation of the Scriptures. There is 
also in connection with this home a Bureau of Advice 
and Protection, to which any Chinaman may apply 
when suffering from ignorance of municipal regulations, 
or from any personal need or grievance. The organiza- 
tion aims to bring to bear upon these poor people in our 
midst as much of the helping, elevating, and saving 
power of the gospel as possible, Great good will be 
accomplished by these Christian efforts. 

—How to secure regularity of attendance, is one of 
the perennial problems of the Sunday-school; and live 
teachers and live superintendents are always glad to 
compare notes with others in the same line of work. In 
the Connecticut Sunday-school Record, Dr. Edward B. 
Hooker, of the Park Congregational Sunday-school, 
Hartford, describes a plan which he has found very suc- 
cessful in stimulating the attendance of his own scholars 
and the zeal of his own teachers. Dr. Hooker says: “I 
have asked the teachers of the school with which I am 
connected to send a postal card on Monday morning to 
every scholar absent the previous day. Of course, there 
are special cases where it is not necessary to do this, but 
aside from them, I am sure it would tend to improve 
regularity in attendance if the absence of a single Sun- 
day evex were noticed by a brief message of kindly 
inquiry received on Monday by the afternoon postman. 
In order to stimulate the teachers to their full duty, I 
devised the following card: 





ABSENCE CARD. 

PARK CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Class taught by...........ssceeee Sunday,..........+- 188... 
Name of absent scivolar.............000csccsceee ceeeeeerees 
Number of consecutive Sundays of absence......... 
Reason of absence 
Efforts made by teacher to bring scholar back...... 
| Nature of help, if any, teacher requires from 
| superintendent 











The cards are distributed with the teachers’ class- 
books, filled out as the books are marked, and returned 
with them. The cards are intended to accomplish the 
following results: (1) To remind the teachers to look 
carefully after absent scholars; (2) to inform the super- 
intendent, without the labor of examining the class- 
books or other record, just what scholars are inclined to 
irregularity in attendance, and why. They keep him 
posted also in regard to illness, absence from city, and 
| other unavoidable causes of absence in the usually 
| regular scholars; (3) to show the superintendent what 
| teachers are faithful, and to point out to him how he can 
| help them—both the faithful and the unfaithful.” 
| —Every Sunday-school exercises a more or less direct 
influence upon the lives which the scholars live outside 





page is sure of its welcome; and Two Sides of a Shield is | and that the —~—s are falling off, why are not all the | of the Sunday-school; but some aim to exercise a more 
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immediate influence than others. Thus 
we have in individual schools such expe- 
dients as flower-culture, flower exhibi- 
tions, and exhibitions of scholars’ handi- 
work in various lines, as a means of 
connecting the week-day life of the 
scholar with the Sunday. Some schools | 
even maintain week-day classes for their 
scholars. Thus a teacher writes to The 
Sunday-school Chronicle, of London, con- 


cerning week evening meetings for senior | 


scholars, which his Sunday-school has 
found to work well. This is how, he 
says, they set about it: “ First, we called 
a meeting, our pastor being in the chair, 
and it was decided, after some discussion, 
to form a class to be called the Young 
People’s Class, embracing both sexes, and 
of course we did not exclude elderly peo- 
ple, if they chose to attend; no charge 
was made for membership, but all were 
welcome. It was arranged that the meet- 
ings should be held on Monday evenings 
at eight o’clock, after the prayer-meeting. 
We resolved that every alternate Monday 
should be devoted to the study of the 
Bible, the odd Monday being set apart for 
secular subjects. The Gospel by Mark 
was arranged for the Bible study, and a 
committee of four was appointed to choose 
the other subjects, First, we had readings 
and recitations, with criticisms, which, of 
course, were taken in good part, causing 
a lot of amusement as the would-be critics 
would sometimes get dropped themselves. 
Then we had a debate on, Are works of 
fiction beneficial to the reader? Another 
night we had Impromptu Speaking. Slips 
of paper being handed round, and a sub- 
ject having been written on them, they 


‘are all collected and delivered out, when | 


you are expected to speak for five minutes 
on the subject you have picked—a capital 
Then, 
again, a number of young men read the 
trial scene from The Merchant of Venice, 
of course without any dress or make-up 
of any kind. A gentleman gave us a lec- 
ture on History. Then came a debate on 
Capital Punishment, when it was decided 
that capital punishment should not be 
abolished, Next we had quite a novelty ; 
three young men read papers on their 
respective callings. First, the telegraphist 
gave a most interesting account of his 
work, with specimens of ribbon-printed 
messages, anecdotes of amusing mistakes, 
etc. Then the tailor gave an account of 
his work, describing the making and cut- 
ting out of garments, with plates, dia- 
grams, anecdotes, etc. And, lastly, the 
grocer described his trade, lamenting 
presentation tea-shops, co-operative stores, 
and giving short descriptions of where 
his stock in trade is produced, This was 
acknowledged to be one of the most inter- 
esting meetings of the session. Of course, 
it could be enlarged upon to almost any 
extent.” It is obvious that the last feature 
described would not only be interesting to 
older scholars, but, if carried out to any 
great extent, might prove useful to them 
in their choice of occupations for life. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—It is not every minister who would 
offer to pay the year’s public expenses of 
a whole New England city. Yet that is 
what the Rev. James B. Cooper, of New 
Britain, Connecticut, is just reported to 
have done—on one condition! If the 
people of New Britain, he said, would stop 
drinking for one year, and give him the 
money, he would pay all the city taxes for 
them, including street, sewer, water, police, 
gas, and electricity charges. He would 
also pay the school tax, doubling the sala- 
sies of the teachers, and building a new 
high-school. building and a new house for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Next he would pay off the whole of the 
city’s indebtedness ($330,000), and. throw 


| tions, and asking each to report upon the | 


in a barrel of flour to every poor family, 
and a suit of clothes to every needy per- 
son in town. Mr. Cooper’s offer is still 
open; but at latest advices the citizens 
had not accepted it. 

—One of the noteworthy features of the 
| temperance centennial, which has just 
| closed at Philadelphia, was the harmony 

with which representatives of all denomi- 
| nations met on this common ground. A 
good instance was given in the session at 
which a Roman Catholic priest, Father 
James N. Cleary, presided. Then was 
seen the unusual sight of a Roman Catho- 
lic clergyman calling the roll of the rep- 








resentatives of the Protestant denomina- 


temperance work in his branch of the | 
Christian Church. The Rev. W. Brown 
told of a century’s progress in the Presby- 
terian Church ; General Clinton B. Fisk 
spoke for the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
the Rev. A, G. Lawson for the Baptist ; 
and so on through the list of the other 
denominations. These meetings were also 
noteworthy in other respects. They brought 
together the most complete gathering of 
the leaders of temperance work in the 
United States and Canada that has ever 
met in one place. Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, and Mrs. C. B. 
Buell were among the prominent lady 
speakers, The number of separate tem- 
perance organizations participating in the 
centennial was very large. Mass meetings 
were held simultaneously in several of the 
city churches ; and two monster meetings 
were held on the evening of September 24 
in the Academy and the Horticultural 
Hall. At the Academy, General Louis 
Wagner presided, and Colonel George W. 
Bain made an eloquent speech ‘on the 
present business depression, which he 
attributed almost wholly to intemperance. 
Father Cleary declared that drunkenness 
was the same hideous vice for Catholic as 
for Protestant, and called for earnest and 
united effort against it. Miss Willard 
followed with a temperance speech full of 
telling points and stories. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting, messages were sent to 
John B. Gough and Neal Dow, regretting 
the circumstances that prevented their 
attendance. 


PERSONAL. 


—A severe loss has been sustained by 
the Sunday-school workers of Missouri in 
the death of Mr. Frederick Hawes, for 
many years one of the most active of the 
state association’s faithful laborers, and 
one of her prominent office-holders. Mr. 
Hawes was engaged in the pray Arya 
work up to the beginning of his fatal ill- 
ness, and was preparing a little treatise 
on Sunday-school Ideas, which he hoped 
would aid in stimulating aggressive work. 
Weare not informed whether he succeeded 
in finishing this work before his death. 


—As was to be expected from the activity 
and prominence of the Rev. Dr. Stephen 
H. Tyng in Sunday-school and other 
forms of religious effort, and from his 
broad Christian sympathies, the death of 
that noted clergyman called forth warm 
tributes from representatives of all Protes- 
tant denominations, and from the religious 
press of the whole country, Dr. Tyng’s 





Sunday-school work was, perhaps, the most 
remarkable of all his church work. The 
vestry of St. George’s Church, New York, | 
of which Dr. Tyng was Pastor Emeritus, 

in its memorial resolutions, makes distinct | - 
recognition of the fact, “In a brief | 
period [after Dr. Tyng’s appearance in the | 
pulpit of St. George’s], the great church 
was full to overflowing, and the Sunday- 
school building was crowded with teachers 
and scholars, Subsequently, mission Sun- 
day-schools were established, and two 
chapels, one in East Nineteenth Street 
and one in East Fourteenth Street, were 














built, where regular services were held. 
This rapidly growing work was under the 
supervision of Dr. Tyng, and with all its 
details he kept himself familiar. His 
presence and example inspired every im- | 
portant movement. The result was that, 
in a few years, St. George’s had the largest 
congregation, the greatest number of chil- 
dren and youth under Sunday-school and 
Bible-class instruction, of any church in 
the city, if not in the country, and stood 
among the foremost in all benevolent and 
Christian work. . . . With the children 
and youth he was a special favorite ; for 
he entered most fully into their thoughts 


and feelings, and identified himself with 


their interests, From this portion of his 
people he had very large additions to the 
gommanion of his church.” 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


DOT, AND CARRY ONE. 


(Wiliam Newall, in The (London) Sunday-school 
Teacher. } 





This was the old-fashioned way which I 
was taught to do an addition sum. They 
| have wonderful ways now, and I can 
hardly venture even to help my little folk 
in their home lessons. How many atime 
I have said it! Sometimes it was “dot, 
and carry one,” and sometimes it. was 
“two, and carry one;” but always I no- 
ticed that there was very little to put 
actually at the bottom of the long column 
| I had added up, though always something 
to “carry forward” as a beginning for the 
new column. Oftentimes the result of 
work seemed to be just a cipher, a round 
O, a nothing; but when all the columns 
were added, and the final result had to be 
stated, I found that even the “ nothing,” 
the “dot,” the round O, counted in, and 
made the number bigger. 

And is not our life and labor on the 





our childhood? The years are like those 
columns. Nobody can tell the true issues 
of our lives until all the columns are added 
up. Sometimes we are depressed because 
the toiling of a whole year seems to count 
for nothing. And God keeps for us the 
“glad surprise” of seeing that the years 
and the labors, which we thought wasted 
and useless, have their place in the sum- 
total, and go to swell the great result. 

Another year of Sunday-school work is 
almost done ; we have reached the last fig- 
ures in the column. It has been pleasant 
work on the whole. Our hearts have been 
in it. Our prayers have broughtus fresh in- 
spiration for it. The companions ‘of our 
work have cheered us with their fellowship. 
And our Master has smiled on us, and 
spoken in our hearts his gracious “ Well 
done,” approving of what we feared was 
beneath his regard. And yet we are afraid 
that the actual result of adding up our 
column this year will prove to be “ dot.” 
A cipher, a “ nothing,” is all we can put 
at the bottom. We have labored in vain, 
and spent our strength for naught. We 
have toiled all night, and taken nothing. 

How easily we forget that “carrying 
one;” that good help which we get in 
life from the wisdom, strength, and inspira- 
tion gained in the past of life and experi- 
ence! So often God would hush our 
complainings—when we say to him, “See, 
Lord, again I have done nothing; I have 
caught nothing,”—by replying, “ That we 
will leave for future measurements; but 
you are a better man, and better fitted for 
the work which lies before you. Now you 
are ready to cast your nets on the right 
side of the ship for a haul.” 

We have, at the very least, the humility 
to carry forward which has been gained 
out of our shortcomings and failings. And 
if we could see aright, we should think 
that to be a most hopeful gain. The best 
fitness for Christ’s work is found in genu- 
ine, sincere humility. It involves deliver- 
ance from self-trust, and dependence on 
divine strength. It is weak pride that says, 
“Tecan doall things; ” itisstrong, all-subdu- 
ing humility that says, ‘I cando all things 
through him who strengtheneth me.” The 
| humility that makes us pat at the bottom 
of a year’s column only a “dot,” carries 
forward “one” to the column of the new 
year. In the heavenly places, when life 
and labor are reviewed, we shall find that 
we can bless God most of all for his hum- 
| blings. .. . 


} 
| We do not know how many “ 








columns” 


- | God has put into the sum of our Sunday- 
| school years and work. Our additionsum 
'is very peculiar in one respect—our 
Schoolmaster only lets us see one new 
It often frightens the 


| column at a time. 


earth very much like the addition sum of 
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child to show him the great big sum with | gamilies. It is the beneficent heat of the | erous enthusiasm of new-found joy, we 
which he has to puzzle himself. God is | sun which., under unfavorable conditions, 
very gracious in dealing with us; he lets parches the ground. Even in Christian 
the columns we have added up lie on the | homes a man’s foes are often they of his | hard: our hopes were great, our ideals 
_owm household. This is frequently true | lofty. But now as we look within, it may 
as regards entering wpon the Christian | be we find difficulties, doubts, temptations, 


slate, but he adds the new work only year 
by year, and so keeps us from being 
worried with what is to happen by and by, 
and sets us, with all our hearts, upon doing 
just the little bit of work that is before us 
now, 

As I look back on the columns done, I 
see far too many of them with nothing 
but the round O as their result. 
those “ nothings” have got a place; and 
they stand related to the whole number 
that is to appear by and by. By God’s 
grace I shall have some figures to set 
down at the bottom of some of the years; 
and, perhaps, there will be at least the 
figure one to put under the last of the 
columns ; and then there will be a glorious 
counting; all the “dots”and “ciphers,” 
and “noughts,” will get reckoned in, and 
God will read a most surprising number 
as the issue even of our life’s work. 

My counting of my life is a poor, de- 
pressing thing. My counting of any one 
year is seldom other than a “dot,” or, at 
best, no more than a “one.” I will just 
try to do the columns right; I will try 
never to forget the “carrying on,” and 
down deep in my soul I will keep the 
good hope—a source of abiding peace— 
that when God reads the sum-total of my 


life, the very “dots” will come into the | 
reckoning, and even me he may call a 


“good and faithful servant.” 





FAMILY HINDRANCES TO 
CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


[The Rev. William Brenton Greene, Jr., in The 
i Westminster Teacher. ] 

The most beneficent agents may be the 
most harmful. The same rays of the sun 
which in ordinary seasons cause the grass 
to grow, the flowers to bud, and the wil- 
derness to blossom as the rose, in a time of 
drought dry up the grass, wilt the flowers, 
and turn the wilderness into an arid plain. 
It is not otherwise with the family. The 
oldest, it is also the most beneficent of 
institutions. Recognized and dignified by 
Cnrist, it has, perhaps more than all other 
institutions, advanced hiscause. Even its 
cares and secular avocations, which, at 
first, would seem to hinder the Christian 
life, are among its greatest aids. Yet the 
blessings of even the family may become 
serious evils. It was our Lord who said, 
“A man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” 

The meaning of this text will vary 
according to circumstances. The Saviour’s 
reference in it is to persecution. He fore- 
saw the days when the brother should 
betray the brother to death, and the father 
the son, and when children should rise 
up against their parents. There could be 
no doubt then that a man’s foes were they 
of his own household. 

But this is often true now. The oppo- 
sition which a young Christian fears most 
comes from his family, if it be a worldly 
one. Where will he be so tempted to 
desecrate the Lord’s Day as in a home 
which does not acknowledge it; 
among whom will it be so difficult for him 
to present himself a “living sacrifice” to 
Christ as among brothers and sisters who 
are living wholly for the world? Even 
one member of a family can make the 
practice of religion by the others most 
difficult. 
checked unconsciously the spiritual aspi- 
rations of his sons. A godless wife has 
proved a “thorn in the flesh” of many a 
Christian husband. Indeed, the atmos- 
phere of the family, if it be polluted by | 


But then | 


| life. Strange though it is, not a few rest 
their hope of heaven on the piety, and 
specially on the prayers, of their parents. 
They feei sure that. the countless prayers 
| which have been offered for them must, 
even without their own agency, secure 
| their conversion. 
| versaries of the Fulton Street prayer- 
meeting, Dr. Deems remarked that “were 
those meetings to be given up, the prayer- 
less would lament more than the praying.” 
His idea was that the impenitent, not- 
withstanding their impenitence, relied on 
those prayers. 

In such a family there may also be 
Christian life. There is often a hindrance 
has been committed to us by God only 
that as his agents we may use it for his 
ends. ... 

By far the larger part of the property of 
most men has to go for the maintenance 
of their homes, the education of their 
children, or the advancement of great 
human interests, such as agriculture, trade, 
or art. These are, as it were, provinces 
tributary to the kingdom of God, and are 
rightly regarded only when viewed in 
relation to it. But, just as the capital 
should ever be considered as of higher im- 
portance than any or all the provinces; 
so, while attending to all true earthly 
claims, we ought to strive, as far as is 
consistent with them, to use our wealth 
for purely spiritual purposes. Now, will 
not the performance of this duty be 
specially difficult in a Christian family? 
In such a one, affection will be stronger 
than in others. The praying father will 
love the son, for whom during many years 
he has prayed daily, as the prayerless 
father could not do. Hence, how pecul- 
iarly easy will it be for him to surround 
his boy with needless luxuries, instead ot 
spending his wealth in sending the gospel 
to the millions who for the lack of it are 
perishing. Or take the case of a poor 
girl toiling for the support of an invalid 
mother, She denies herself daily that she 
may contribute to her parents’ comfort. 
Contemplate her virtue ; it is more glori- 


Rightly does she feel that in ministering 
to her mother she is doing God’s service. 
Yet in even this holy thought Satan has 
laid his snare. If in caring for my mother 


girl, why should I try to give something 


| to the church? So, it is not long before | 


she begins to lose interest in the church, 
and then in Christ. Was not her most 
subtle foe in her own household? 


THE BITTER-SWEET OF 
PATIENCE. 


[The Rev. C. V. Childe, in The Church Worker. ] 


May days amid the orchards of Devon, or 





and | 


A worldly father has often | 


in the quaint old villages of Normandy, | 
| have seen the lovely mass of bloom which | 
| decks the trees as with a bridal robe. 
How delicate the subtle fragrance, how 
perfect the tint of the blossoms which 
seem to have caught the blush of the sun- 
| set cloud! 


Two months elapse, and all is 
changed ; the floweis are gone, and only 
a sour, green, tiny. apple remains where 
| all was rosy beauty. 
| there. Bitter as is the fruit, it is better | 
| than the flower; for it gives surer promise | 
of the golden days of autumn, when the 


ous than that of many.a hero of history. | 


I am ministering to Christ, says the young | 


| 


| sacrifice seca.ed too great, no work too 


At one of the anni- | 


hindrances to the development of the | 





first engagec in Christian service. No 


| vexing the soul; while from the bitter 
strife and thick smoke of the battle, old 
faiths, which we have loved, because they 
have so helped us, may seem to be taking 


new lights, new shapes, new methods of | 


expression. 
blossom, 


The green fruit succeeds the 
the green fruit precedes the 
golden fullness of the corn. Hope on, 
and pray with patience; the hours of 


transition from a truth received and be- | 
lieved at second-hand or because taught | 


us in childhood, into a truth fought out 
and won for ourselves upon our knees, are 
bitter and sad, but “in your patience ye 
shall win your souls.” 

And so in the matter of temptation. At 


| the beginning of the spiritual life, when 


to the true consecration of wealth. This | 





‘ 





3ut there is growth | 


the first fervors of a new-born joy and love 
are upon a man, how easy seems the con- 
flict. The opposing giants seem but 
dwarfs, the race so easy, heaven so near; 
but how soon the sun gets behind the 
clouds, and the cold winds of temptation 
blow across the soul; and the harder we 
struggle against self and sin, the harder we 
find they struggle against us. Then comes 
despondency, the soul is cast down and 
disquieted within, and the want of unsul- 
lied peace is taken to be a distinct retro- 
gression in the spiritual life. Heaviness 
of soul, however, on account of frequent 


temptation, is among the surest signs of 
“ My son, if thou come | 


spiritual growth. 
to serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for 
temptation ” (Ecclus. 2:1). “ My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fal! into divers 
temptations ; 
of your faith worketh patience. But let 
patience have her perfect work.” “ First 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear.” 
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Clecks, &c., &e. Prices and cata- 
logues sent free. 


Address 
Hs McSHaAneE & Co., 


























“Baltimore, Md, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


pee FAR « eantay S s 
ISTER, Optician, 40 Naosau Cialis v 


MAGIC Lerererre Svcs Aet 
CHUR 


AND LODGE FURNITURE. 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portla: 


Send for Catalogue. S. C. Small 

St., Boston, Mass. 

Manufactured by B.C.SWAN, 

Church Furniture 203" Sond 0” paiaacipnin: 
Send for Catalogue. A. J.Weide- 

Church Lamps. ner, 36 South Second St., Phila, 


Operas & MUSICAL WONDERS FREE. 
Particulars, HARBACH ORGAN Co., Phila. 









































JOHN RUSKIN. 
New Portraifs. Dr. Velpeau and His Students. New 
pa a Autotypes, “ *Le ere.” “ Le Lait.” Munk- 
“Vil Hero,” and many other new and at- 
tractive Pictures of every character. Engravings, 
Etchings, Photogravures, ete. Paintings, Bronze — 
Reliefs, Mirrors of new designs at goadonnes prions, 
| W indow Cornices, es, a and Cabinet 
| Frames of the most beautiful c! 
All the “ BOGERS GROU Agency 
Paintings most successfully eed and restored. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Phila. 








NO MORE _ ROUND SHOULDERS! 


git. Pruett and onde only m4 hee 


oe eee ab. # ai per pair 


» ar Brace Oo., 


Salesmen wanted to handle best Washer & Wrin 
Not for sale in stores. The F. F. Adams Co., Erie Pa. 
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THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to $0 cents. Postage l0c, extra 


“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read these lectures at the beginuiug of our ministerial 
course, The historical principles which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of fucts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine Word 
against current assailants. Weare, therefore, glad to 
see this new edition of the lectures.”’—Pr esbyler iun 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A book of great value, and especially adapted to 
me 4 the objections of skeptics wt the preseut day. 
Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 
literary monuments of L aati. as well as the re- 
markable discoveries which have recently tee n made 














in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Niie, was 
peecieenss qualified for his work, and he has brought 
1is vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical 


| ace ann, Ae the a @& most convincing Dian- 
ner , Pittsburgh, Pa, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











GET A BLNDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


| ‘THE UNION TRUST CO., 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published wn 








at the following rates, which include postage : 

Fro 400 1 ORO FORE ici secdscodsesssoveessonss #2. aneng 
rs co " - 
“ 20 copies or over. sad 


Three or six months at the same proportionate rate, 
To the person forming a club of - her grade, at these 
iy one rates, one additional copy free. 
rs Pen club will be sent ejther to the Indl- 
videate dresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference be subscrib- 
ers. The papers od = _——s all go to one post- 
omen. although in re a portion of the 
teachers ANS aschool get get their mail matter from one 
, and others in the same — get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different scheols are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as or pay ordered, each subscriber 
pevins pro rata for the tiine that he is to recerve the 


"The paaae § yd a club, whether A ym book & package to 
sent separatel rs of the 

club. will be be discontinued at tos on capleetion of the sub- 
scr! iption, 
The vp label on each paper font to single (nee ~- 

ws up to what date ont omy aed 
pos Sor, yt | A. blisher one, not iy Sope receive 
subseriber t 


tinued, fg will continue to cond tt 

however, be | ee at any time 

seriber 80 and remits the amount due 

one that? heh haste received it, La Paay ah Cpt r 
stopped at once on 2 club subscrip- 

tion, uniess a renewal for same ts received, 
Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 

year at yearly rates, 

PP macnn ye vp 7 5 asking ig fo bove the Grostion 3 | paper 

nged sh to name not only post- 
office to sieiels aay wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has Bas been om nt. All addresses should include 


> wotlk, 
sub- 
‘or the 
ub will 


county and 
Ifa club reenter oat is rogawred L some other 
son than the one who se as Oe irr ion, 
nm will ‘oblige the isher b 4 


the club 
ub he subscribes for 
last year by 
FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on unt of having but 
teachers, cannot form large c bs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
ntire Yor in om school 


kes the P 





hat ‘the r the ree 
bya statement that the cag = ye! of copies 
in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the a This does Ly mean that every 
t must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
= number of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
rs, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number, Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be os for at pe ee 
same rate. Trachers belonging to the same 
may be counted as ONE in making such @ statement atement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For ae: 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscr —_ ion need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 
An extra co A cannot be given to one who forms a 
club + Ne this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 


~y > copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 

all th the hers of a school to examine it, will be sent 

free upon a+ anneal 
Ifa spore Yhorgegn ¢ e 


1 Me f th 
ote mina’ pn of 3 o paper de 


throu 8] men |- 
pe rey aes, the pu \btisher wher wilt send (in a 


cy to one address) any number of les each 
Week r four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 

copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
Cighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
jouden, EB. C,, will ry te American Sunday y School 
Times. free, for a to any address in Great 
Britain’ for ten Shillin 


repaid, The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the princi ealers, price, Wwepence. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
P, O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. Sits, STARS 
INSRETHE ia wais eis 














20 NE Tears 
O you recur crysecured b yee 


if She)osn. as 
Bsincete et ty. caret 


Fading 2 et ne en salen take 
way x: ava im Life Insurance! 
Rois 


per cent. saved in cost, 











611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 
| 


| TO INVESTORS Wie heve idle fands, or wish to 


increase present Income : 

We furnish selected and absolutely secure First Mort- | 
gage Loans imusores City Property in Minneapolis 
St. Paul, and on Productive Farms in Minnesota 


and lowa. Interest 6 6 to 844 per cent., accord 
, 1 Vondfing 





amount of loan,etc. Refer to any bank or 
business house in Minneapolis. Satisfactory Eastern 
references furni: — mn forms and full informa- 
tion sent on 

_ BELL & NEY TLictoN, Mi Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


= AL COST. 








The cost of $10,000 insurance In the NEW ENG- 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE, age 30, 20 year endowment, 
at the tenth payment will be by endorsement exactly 
three dollars and twenty cents. An ANNUAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF SURPLUS will be made, which will 
very materially increase the value of the investment. 

Office in Philadelphia, 


133 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


1 INVESTORS “@ 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


Lawrence, Kansas, First Real 
Lgans paid in New Yo ork. lute 
Satisfneti Bank N.C teed. ery come 
Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. Cit po — Bank, terrane 
Kan, Seeert 

Send for pomrtay Lea wit aA a 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. }* Hart, {Ee rkins,Sec’y. 
LT. Warne, V.Prea.} Auditor.” (C.W. Gillett, Treas. 





Btéstimonials-samnp — 





Per cent, Conservative Investments In First 


Mortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
vy —- 


kota. Or7 - cent, with princi 
teed, at option o: 
hed five years. Paid-up cash eepital, 40.0. 
Over $600,000: loaned withanteainaté loss. 
and NASI for sale. Send for circular. 
DAK INVESTM COMPANY. 
In rk TR AS Grand Forks, Dakota. 
Rohewge Col. R. N. Batchel 





der 
ington, D. C.; —_ B. Clark ay a ta e, ir 
Loan and Trust Savings Bank, gt 
Cashier First National Bank of Montpelier ve: 
M. burn, D. D.; Rev. Ra th 4 
Grand Forks. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


321 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000 

Purchases, sells, and rents REAL ESTATE, collects 
income, and gives ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 
CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY. 

Acts as Assignee, Receiver, Committee, Guardian, 
Executor, Administrator, and Agent for registration 
of stocks and loans, Executes TRUSTS of every de- 
scription. Authorized to act as surety for trustees, etc. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
LOUIS B. HENRY, Sec. and Treas, 
GEORGE JUNKIN, Solicitor. 


DIRECTORS : 
Frank K. Hipple, | George Philler, 
Henry C. Gibson, -| John F. Betz, 


Edward T. Steel, 


William M. Singerly. 

Lemuel Coffin, Charles W. Henry, 
Beauveau Borie, Thomas Dolan, 
John Wanamaker, R. Dale Benson. 





“TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED.” 


PHOENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1885, 


CAME CA TE hi acetic cccescaltin da duactgieccctied $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for unadjusted losses. -+-257 608.78 
Reserve for reinsurance........ 1,286,661.94 
NET SURPLUS. 







TOTAL ASSETS.........00:006 esas teen al, 316,957.91 

ne, a re RCE 

H. KELLoaa, President. A. W. JrLuson, Vice-Pres’t. 

D, W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec’y, 

H. M. MaGiLu, Gen’! Ag’t Western Dep't, incinaall, oO. 
T. F. Spear, Ass’tGen’lAg’t “ ™ 

A. E. MaGILu, Gen’l Ag’t Pacific Dep't, San Francisco. 





Puchasers 0 Caels © 





PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 


palntance "— lands values, Over 

10x doorTonns inde, oO PU sot R has ever 
Ane o de i or interest on 

ans mae fe — Interes' and sent to 


y= each 
and pay Chey saree 
times -. i—~ | as 


is. ene oe are very safe, 

Tam known 

and recome- 

BOND and clergymen, | 

and Ede for w n=l I have been een 
these investments fur TEN Y EARS PAST 

aa” REFERENCES. rnd 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE DP» Hartford 
M, FE iS. 43, bs ake D., Geanleet Ratgers Col- 
ew Brunswick, N 

J aa é, President Geneseo Normal 
"wa Manchester, N. H. 

\ Lake City Minn. 
Da. JOHN K. BUCRLYN N, Mystle Bridge, Ct, 
mporters’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First panens! Hon tg . Paul, ex a 

e Congregationalist, Bostou, N. ¥. Observer, hun- 

dreds of othersin all arts of the United States. 

All are pleased with my investments, Cir- 
cular, references, letters giving Sani Hoop F and testi- 
mony of old customers, and a 7 Tap akota 
tent free on application. henton th ap of Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres, Merchaht’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 





Will find our Fall Stock very attractive. 
It is almost wholly made up of goods just 
received from our Mills. New designs 
and latest colorings in all the grades of 
our make, 

Our Tournays (something new) will 
meet the wants of the many desiring a 
good wearing Carpet, and yet not willing 
to pay the price for a Wilton; we recom- 
mend these goods to such persons. We 
_ are the sole manufacturers of them. 

Our old customers know that we always | D 
| have Special Bargains to offer. 

Call on us. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 











for Ladies’ ‘ork. Cirenlas 
Headquarters (..°S"S NGRL TS Tyan Mass 






DRESSES DYEDrakine araar 


Sais SHE To. Nite 
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Lewando’s French Dye House, 


17 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON, MASS. 
PRICE LIST SENT FRED. 





» CROCHET, ETC., SENT FOR 
10 CENTS IN STAMPS. WAST. 


SEWING SILK, BLACK OR AS~ 
SORTED 25 CTS. PER OUNCE. 


EUREKA SILK CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME ™42"® f BEAUTIFUL, 135 CENTS. 
Circula free. Address, PATTEN 
PUBLISHING OO., 38 West lth Street New York. 


es 34 “GOOD SENSE” Corset Waists 
fit perfectly. Sold by first-class retail stores. 


pus nsonKNITTE 














505 Chestnut St. Phila, Pa 
197 E. Madinon St.Chicage 











W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
HALE KILBURN'S Fs BEDS 
Moct Sliaples Rent - 










Greatest 
EST Adjusted, 
Neat. Cheap. pong Be 


Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
EST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


RESERVOIR | ODORLE 
DESK WASHSTAN cCOoOMM®O 
No ~~ No Sewer 


ss 
DES 
Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Set. 


Best ever made. 
x. i PHILA, ieaiwar N, N. Yor 


UB URG CHAIR 




















Trae Invalid URE Combi 
Cc CES, Price, 5 





Lusv ePe areas , PHILA. PA. 


W.H. HARRISOQN& BRO 


Plain & Artistic R ATES 





end Deaiseste Tyee Se 
for Liustrated Catalogue 
1435 CHESTAUT ST., Philadelphia 


KING TOILET PACKAGE! 


When one sheet is used, another pre- 

sents itself. — economical and con- 
venient pac made. For sale by 
Druggists an and i (% Dealest, Samples 

1,00 as follows: 

New England oa Midd e States 5% pack- 

ages with one holder. Other States 4 pack- 

ages apes oe —. Each package guar- 

an 

MORGAN ¥ ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


CARMEL SOAP, 


Made of Pure Olive Oil, 


a MISSION SOCIETY PALESTINE. 
ak Mey nt toilet requisite, It is ae to all other 
or the Nursery, Teeth, and Hair. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Sold by all first-class Grocers and Druggists. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully — 
and interend by (hoamade of housekeepers. ous 
a cv BE! ave it ,-¥ ale Ask im for i 

S$. WILT ERGER, Prop., 233 N, 2d St., Phila., Pa. 




















FRUIT 






roved 


ene 
AM hes 22. MESS. S 


MONUMENT. 


J, WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch S Street, Philadelphia. 





RANITE Works. 








jhe “ Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best in theworld. | 
Willcox & Gibbs, S8.M. Co.,658 Broadway, New York | 


FOR DOERBINS’ | 
Ask Your Grocer BLECEMEC SOAP. | a5 Interlaken, with its cluster of hotels in 


WORTH REPEATING. 


a noel 


THE UNREACHED IDEAL. 
[Julian A. DuBois in The Current.] 


He walks along the eommon shore 
His sober brethren travel o’er. 

They only strive to grasp and greet 
Whate’er the waves w: mA to their feet. 
He hears a strange, sweet melody 
From unseen isles far in the sea ; 

And tries to sing with tuneful tongve 
The songs that unto him are sung. 
They praise him for his wondrous art ; 
But ever, in his inmost heart, 

How far apart, he knows with tears, 
The songs he sings and those he hears. 





A PEEP AT RE-GERMANIZED 
STRASSBURG. 
[E. A (bbott) in The Literary World.] 

It was a crowded train we took on Fri- 
day morning at the suburban station in 
the Quartier Leopold to carry us on to 
Strassburg. The only extra coach added 
proved insufficient for the throng of wait- 
ing passengers, and we were obliged to 
force ourselves inte a compartment already 
well occupied. Our fellow-travelers proved 
to be an English traveler with his invalid 
wife and their son and daughter on their 
way to Lucerne. It was pleasant to hear 
and use again the mother-tongue, after so 
many days of chattering French, as little 
by little we felt our way towards a mutual 
acquaintance, to an exchange of views and 

eriences and sentiments touching dear 
cid England and the New England strange 
to them, but to us dearer still. 

Along we sped over the smooth and 
double-tracked road-bed to the southward 
and the eastward, through interminable 
expanses of fine ‘farms, ‘always with the 
innumerable platoons of trees ev erywhere 
in sight, past quaint stone villages with 
their red-tiled roofs, along winding val 
leys moistened and ‘fertile with running 
water, out upon high uplands where we 
could look off for miles over a country 
that was like one great garden, rich with 
harvests waiting for the sickle, juicy and 
fragrant with vineyards and orchards, and 
becoming memorable as we approached 
Luxembourg, and passed Metz, and left 
Saarburg behind as being the scene of 
some of the most terrible conflicts of the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870. 

By the time we reached Strassburg we 
were in the midst of one of the greatest 
and bloodiest battle-fields of modern times. 
And now the Belgian tree was replaced by 
the German soldier, red-capped or brass- 
helmeted ; and farm by fortress, until, as 
we fairly entered Strassburg, it seemed as 
if an immense entrenched camp had 
opened to receive us, with all the pomp 
and circumstance of war—Cermany hay- 
ing re-taken this border-land aiter two 
hundred years of French occupation, holds 
it with a military hand; a hand gloved, 
it is true, but firm. Strassburg i isa kernel 
of civil life in a shell of military protec- 
tion. Fortifications command the city on 
every side; infantry and artillery parade 
its streets with bands of music playing and 
banners flying. The public square is like 
a parade ground; the magnificent new 
railway station, guarded by its rows of 
howitzers, like an arsenal. And whoshall 
adequately portray the consequentiality 
of a German officer, with his broad- 
breasted coat, buttons, and-sword, as he 

aces the streets of Strassburg? He and 
is are masters of the situation. The 
French may talk in whispers here. 

We amused ourselves in the ev “ge + at 
a garden concert, where aconjurer, bold! 
proclaiming himself from Paris, did all 
sorts of impossible things with a handful 
of white balls ; we edified ourselves in the 
— with a visit to the grand Cathe- 

dral, and craned our necks to see the 
automatic clock perform its marvels; we 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


entertained ourselves between whiles with 
visits-to the pretty shops, with all their 
attractions of carvings and bijouterie, and 
photographs, and their relics of German 
shells saved from the dreadful days of the 


| siege; and then away to Berne. 


erne I shall always think one of the 
most rewarding towns to visit in Switzer- 


| land; not so picturesque as Lucerne, with 





its lakes and mountains, not so reposeful 


the deep valley ; ; not so modern and polite 
as Geneva, with its imitations of Paris, 
| and its flavors of Italy and Spain; not 30 


‘romantic as Chamonix, close under the 
‘sombre sides and glistening summits of 


Mont Blanc; but with perhaps.a greater 


| variety to please the eye and bay oer the 


| mind than = Nn ony one of those 


| localities aff 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





Ss. S. 
SUPTS. 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, 


“Rev. D. H. McVicar 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


Rev W. Randoip*, 


FREE-SAMPLE 


8B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, 


Rev. B. M. Palmer Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


Rev. Joh 


cor tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Hlustra- 


tions Published. 
ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 





PROVIDENCE, R. h. 





Chronic Constipation. 





| 


This distressing trouble easily remedied by 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 4, 1883. 
During my younger days I was troubled with consti- 
eg and brisk cathartics were frequently resorted 
Abont ten years ago I commenced using your 





SELTZER APERIENT with the best results. A 
small teas nful ev wh maenios prevents the ere | 
sity of using Rn md iny icines, and effectual pre- | 
vents the se = pare experienced. cor- 
dially endorne it. A. CALDER, Pharmacist 


CETTYSBURG 
KATALYSINE SPRING:WATER 


Nature’s Great Remedy for GOUT, DYS- 
PEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, MALARIA, 
DIABETES, DROPSY, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLES, and any diseases 
ae from the Kidneys. 

“The Gettysburg water 7 of all all 





medicinal 


Springs known, n indisputable medical 
record.”?—VN. P Medical “Mecord. a 

; water hay produced signally cura- 
tive and effects in 


resvorative. 2 oe 
matism, eto,”"—Dr. Bell, author M York on Medicinal | 
Waters, | 


“As a sol concretio 
tism and Gout, ‘te tee highs rank. Dr. J. J. Mi 
Resident Physician White Sulphur Springs, and Prof, 
Washington University, Baltimore, Md. 
Pamphlets and water can be obtained of all druggiste, or 
GETTYSBURG SPRINGS CO. 
Gettysburg, Pa., and Philndelphia, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
9 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar. 
and is therefore fay more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


conpenseo MILK 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 























p= HENOL SODIQUE. Invaluable remedy for 
Animaland Poultry Diseases. Hance Bros.& White. 











EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
N, Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. | 


HOPE FOR THE CONSU™MPTIVE in using 
Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oi! and Lime. | 


HOMCEOPATHIC __ 
MEDICINE CASES 


BOOKS, 


For FAMILIES ann TRAVELERS, 


¢ BOERICKE & TAFEL’S Pharmacies 
AO ILARCH ST., 1085 WALNUT ST. PHILA. . 


TIMKEN, SORING VEHICLES. 





















aay 


«t& 41 ee — 
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Ena t Riding Vehici ‘id 
atest mates cM ee: 


mn according to they carry. 
ER er 
leading Carriage Builders and 


SEEDS ECONOMY in the GARDEN, The Best Seeds, 
Piants,Bulbs and uisites,at Lowest Prices 
Catalogues Free. HENRY A DREFR.714 Chestnut St. Phila 


BAUGH’S PHOSPHAT foe Foemawee newt 
application. BAUGH ATE GU IDE oar aes 


PLUMBIN DU BHAM SYSTEM (screw 











joint): used at PULLMAN. 
Pamphlet free. Du RHAM 
27th St., New York. 


= 3 Printing Presson" 


Printing! | 
Card & label Press, $3. 


d Larger sizes, Sto | 
875, For old or young. eee erything easy : 


printed directions, Send 2stamps for cat- 
alocue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., to 
the factory. Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 





HovsE DRAINAGE Co., 160 West 















JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 


For the sick and well alike, it is the best 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 


the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


Vv aluabie. 


Consult your physician about it. 


WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 


_ ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A STANDARD WORK, 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


ROMAN 


By EpwWaRD GIBBON, Esq. With 
| A NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A 


EMPIRE. 


Notes by the Rev. H. H. Miiman, 
COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK. 





The great work of GIBBON is indispensable to the student of history. The literature of 


| Europe offers no substitute for “‘ THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.” 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the vast period which it 


| ecomprehen:is. 


Set. of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. Postage, 50 cents extra. 
Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT STREET, 





° PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





“A MODEL SUPERIN TENDENT.’ 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b: 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday ‘School Times, 


fine steel portrait, $1. 00. 


Price, bound in cloth, wi 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“‘A Model Superintendent.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book, Lt is replete in just such 
estions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain. poastiens. aud abounds in good common sense— 
: most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and 80 eheven hiy introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was “berally 
endowed. 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model su 
ber tells ‘~e he became such ; 
ives, nesites, me precise forms and exercises 

= —t ted so ably and intelligently, and 
yt —~# valuable characteristics, the 
volume ott be widely useful,” 


From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble ds the at and with a directness that engages and 
—_ e attention to the narrative from beginnin: 

he story is one tha) will be of great serv = 


rintendent, and this 
t exhibits his methods 


7 


| = it is jikely from its manner and substance to secure 


the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 


| reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
| A didactic 


statement of what a superintendent 
poe tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 


= to all of our readers 23 one worth owning and study- | 


Mailed on peortgty of $1.00. 





From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were origins and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare goed sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoon 
library, while, if some meanscouid be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good,” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power In 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
bhy of value toail agp This view makes his biogra- 
phy: of v: ee ee ee workers, and 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 

“Ttis notaspeculativedi 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in th vatusl pact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with vahiable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers. 





| From The Evening Transcript, Boston, 

“The volume might with great propriety be madea 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 


| the labors and successes of this most faithful aud effeo- 
| tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Address, JOHN D. W silat P.O. Box 1550, indniitiiniatine Pa. 





26 CENTS. 


POST: 


PAID, FOR 


THE PENN DICTIONARY. 


The American Pictorial Handy Lexicon. 


On the basis of Noam WEBSTER’s Counting- 


House Dictionary. Over 50,000 Words, Phrases and Idioms, and 200 Engravings. Just 
Issued. The Most Complete and Perfect Pocket Dictionary ever published, includ- 


ing many meanings and words in common use to be found in no other Dictionary. 


Useful Facts and Tables, Foreign Words and 


Names, United States Census of 1880, Ages at Death of Some Noted Authors, Pronouncing | Mason & Hamlin 


Vocabulary of Scripture and Proper Names, Prefixes and Profixes, Foreign Immigration since 
1870, a List of Interesting Dates, Language of Flowers, Population of the United States, Towns 


Also, 
Phrases, a List of Mythological and Classical 


We Want 5,000 More Cook Acentsto Self 


U. S. GRANT. 

















d 
Special Terms to <= secu 
“pr cents ‘outfit, Address 
A. WINTER & Cona, 
The latest and best band 
Bierstadt_ Portrait, a com 
ion to his Lincoln and 
field. From aapecinisitting 
before his sickness aneroy 
gad autograph affixed by Gen- 
ral Grant April 234, 1885. 
9x24, $1. Artist Proof, . By 
mail. Agents Wanted, 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
771 Broadw 
NEW VORK. 


oK AGENTS WANTED tu 
PLATEO ely ag by ore THS for 


hn B. a 


meee een ty 4 
— Introduction by titew. L ANA 


selis for Circulars, 
ete., ra D. WORT 








Rend 
NGTON & OO., 





Agents for Thayer's superb, 

new illustrated LIFE OF 

GRANT for oldand young. Companion tohis 

* Log Cabin to White House,” of which over 

250,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. Must sweep the feild, One 
agent reports “2300 orders in 7 days.”’ ae 
Tirms JAMES H. EARLE, Boston 


GENTS WA NTED FOR THE PERSONAL 
nue chet of General Grant. Apply at once 


io secure choice TOM COO Ba 
8.5. SC N & CO. blishers, Hartford, Conn, 








CAND Yur AEE 





aan FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN MOWERS. 
WICHADBORN &COLDWELL M’f’g Co., Newburgh,N. Y. 


- F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 
WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Toledo, 0. 








} The Blatchley Horizontal Freezer is the best. 


use a binder. 


| handsome one, 


for his guidance, and ground for his encouragementin | 








and Cities of the United States with a Population of 10,000 and U pwards, Population of the | 
United States classified by Races, Silk Statistics, Gold and Silver (Table of Coinage), the Rela- 


tion of Native and Foreign-Born Persons in the several States and in the United States, Debt- 


of Cities and Towns in the United States, Statutes of Limitation, Miles of Railroads in each 
State, Religious Divisions of the World, and numerous other tables, matters on currency, differ- 


ence in times, etc, 


This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation. 


tion for its size and price of any similar book. 


It contains four times the informa- 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents, Postage stamps accepted. 
Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestrut Street, Philadelphia. 


| 





| 
| ors at ail Great 


308 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Peus. — 
USE A BINDER. 


Subseribers wishing to keep their copies of 








| The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
uisition on whataSunday- | a , 


and have them at hand for reference, should 
We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia. 


‘|THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. I6II, 





and 
The Revised Version of A. D. 1881. 
ARRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES, 


Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents, Postage 
12 cents extra, 
The type is clear and good. No one need be without 
oe Testament when prices are brought so low 
by 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ORGANS: 
Highest Hon- 


) PIANOS: 


New mode of 
Stringing. Do 
not require one- 
quarter as 
much Suninges 

Pianos on the 


World's Bxhi- 
bitions for eigh- 
teen years. One @ 

hundred styles, & 








vailin 
$22. to $900. bi test- pin’ 
For Cash, Easy system. Re- 
Payments or markable for 
— Gute pasty of tone 


Jurability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


* | t, (Union N.Y. 
154 Tremont asic ey boa St. (Union Sqd, 
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school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday#chool Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumball, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, $1.50. 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book, Heis nota mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions; he has all 
hi 8 life been in-the very thickest of the Sunday-school 

, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
hace to say, therefore, on this molten, is what he has 
waren. and many times tested, by actual Papeetencs. 

. We earnestly commend the book to all teachers. 


Svea The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
very bags tanh worker, in whatever ition 
and grade, a er ere aswell, who wou keep 
up to the ane ct in this line of effort, should have a copy 
Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough wor 
It is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will a standard for 
PRD mann me teachers. ... The volume ots rich in =. 
tents, attractive in sty rie, " practical in treatment, 
is worthy of its ‘distinguished and experienced author. 
From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We wish tt were possible commend this best 


to so 
and most practical book yet iapunt for Sunday-sc' 
pe yer that every one of o- would forthwith th send 
a copy, § os po terested in it—as they 
cou ~- not be t> be--would vont by and follow its 


hai a Sunday School Banner, Toronto Ont , Can 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
—- carries out hisown rule by copious illustrations, 
voy e Ce eaictons use of witand humor. No 
teacher can read been without clearer views of 


mportance. y, and Ba pon of his 
work, and without belie creat v helped to perform it. 
If teachers would ry y its pages, and profit by its 


suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 
The author is well known tn this coun and in 
Perego son o an authority in yy oy ma’ He 
experience as a teacher in church and 
mission Sy. pa and country, and has studied 
with much care best methods of imstruction and 
in Sunday-schools. 





A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 


Firet, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 


You do not need advice. An experienced canvasser 
ean reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether It will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following : 

1, It is a book fora special class of readers. Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work. You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2. It is not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose. It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sides, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher. As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application. 

3. The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 

4. An agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 

ith by other canvassers, 














d to say more to you. Some of you would 
give your whole time to book canvassing, 
dike to use your evenings, or some portion 
, to the best advantage, at that or some other 
work, 
hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 
» will be expected of you than you can do in 
Hed time, We do not want you to hold back 
@ reason, Make your application, stating 
neceniitian, ana your case will be understood. A 
smatier field will probably be given you at first, but it 
can be increased if you require it. 

It may be that the field covered by your own Sun- 
day-school, together with a fow neighboring schools, 
will at first be sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful at the work. 
We do not, of course, say that you will be. That is for 
youtosay, We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. 

It you are inclined to-'take hold, and do your best, in 
such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and we will at once give you our terms. 





Do not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency. 
Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O, Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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7000 members, studying and re- 
citing under 500 presidents, 


most eminent ministers and 
Sabbath School workers in the 
United States and Canada. 

These thousands testify, out 
of their own experience, to its 
value and heipfulness. 

In many places it has aroused 
anew enthusiasm in Biblestudy. 


responsible office of Sabbath | 
School teacher, 

Has promoted many revivals | 
of religion. 


The Sunday School Times. 


Christ. The First Epistle of John. 


This institution now 2 ae 


Among these are many of the | 





Is preparing thousands for the | 


It receives the endorsement of 


Third Year, 1885-86, begins Nov. 1, Oy now to New Members. 


- GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 


Bt... BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL leads its 
to a connected study of those periods of 

Bible History and those books fed the Bible, portions 
of which are selected as the International lessons. 
It supplements those lessons, It fits its members for 


the intelligent study of the International series. It | - 


It stimulates el gathering in 
the more faithful workers of all the states and terri- 
tories and of Canada. 


THE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Its text-books are 


pamphlets prepared by the Sec- 
retary, issued month! to the sinhore he 
December 1, January 


, February 1, March 1, 
METHODS OF WORK. 


The local president is the pastor, aa entest, 


or a competent teacher. He carries on the School (1) | 
2 —— weekly meetings. (2) Where meetings 
ot be members at home, and write | 


monthly answers to the test 
rected b; 


anaes. study at home many pursuing the 
School as a careful course of Bible reading. It thus 
adapts itself to all possible cases. The members are 
enrolled, their names tg to the Secretary, their 
standing is re 


reported ident to him, and re- 
Hea napin in Sey way the e presidents. 


THE STUDY FOR 1885-86. 


The course embraces The Closing Period of Old Testament History (includ- 
ing Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Malachi). The Biblical Blank, 
or the Historical Events between the Old and New Testaments. The Life of 
The Revelation. Running parallel to the 


International Lessons of 1886. Practical Lessons in Methods of Instruction. 


An annual certificate will be given to all members entitled to a grade of 50. 
A diploma will be given to all completing the entire course. 


PERMS.—To each member of schools of five or more, 50 cents, which 
includes all expense, text-books, etc. To isolated members, 75 cents. All wel- 





come to membership who desire to study the Scriptures. Organize at once in 
your church and school. Send names of president and members with dues to 


Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, Secretary of S. S. Work, 








1334 Chestnut sweet Philadelphia. 
KA EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
end for Catalogue of the NATIONAI SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 
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hester Valley Academy (for Boys) peaengowe, 
O's Walraat (Yale, 1875) Principa’ 


CLASSICAL INSTI 
247 South Thirteenth Philadelphia. 
Re-opened Sept. 4. J. W. FAI , D.D., Principal. 


iy oe PER HSSCA t. OF SEMINA BY, 
corps of teachers, 
to Professor JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor a eee ie 


VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable jnfoemnation | free in the new amenenend 
Calendar. Address E. TOURGEE, Boston 
Po oughkeepsic CN. ¥- Military Institute 
numbers lim Send for owen with terms, 

















studies, and Telerences, Dr. C. B. Warring, ng, Principal. 
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Year FREEHOLD, N 
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Languages. RE 


ms Music 
sent. 32. . F. CHANDLER, D.D. 




















WEST GREEN ST. INSTITUTE 
602 Green Street. 
ies M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Little Girls (formerly .e 
HOME. To 
ryant, President, Buffalo, N 
West Chestnut Street Institute, ¢ Suit as 
sot St is Chest St Yin" lade pia ee 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
COL. THEO. HY A’ 
Se SEMIN 


soak on oung Ladies and fe ns ne eh 16. at 
Walnut St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 
ngrengy taught by mail. x Re 
Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year be ear 
CHEST. 
tary Cotlene. *fechhical j Sigestcal, Baishy De- be 
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rs rare educational 
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re-escapes, pe 
000 in mprovements this 
For cireulars, ete., ad- 


dress THO. AS HANLON, D.D., Pennington., N.J. 


SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


1715 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
year. French, German, Italian, Spanish, etc. 
Natural method. Re-opens Monday, Sept. 28, 
1885. For information addre 
MapDAME I, W. STERNEC K, Principal, 
Successor to A. N. vaN DAELL, 4L.D. 
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The | sunday anday School Times intends te admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, howe 
or the publisher will refund to subscribers 





INDERGARTNERS Trained 


we NL goer ities afforded. 
STA’ ORMAL SCHOOL. O ny Ne + ° 
ron BoYS, 
r 
miles from N, Y.City on ror alte. 
school respect, . 
Rev, SCOTT B. RA’ M.A.,8. T. B., Rye, N. Y. 
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A school for boys. 44th . Reaithtai 
location homeand sibesk, Cuculexs 
on appl GEORGE F. einen, 





: ial and 
Courses. buildi CE class. Sixty refused 
the mone CATALOGUE 
REV. G E H. WHITNEY, D.D., nt. 





Ohio Wesleyan Universi 


Delgwane. | We. Sees the ‘ob 


tages Eas Pm 25 pene Ben Eg 
Pat ate HH, Ca 
Cc. H. PAYNE, President. 


ELMIRA COLLECE 
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3 also in = Art. Heated by steam 
and fished. 

A A. COWLES. D.D., Elmira, N. Y. 
Bah year Enlarged with complete: matern ianp 
mente. A ‘Advantages cache 

LAFAYETTE 
EASTON, PENNA. 
Rev. J. H. Mason Knox, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Four Courses of Study: 
CLASSICAL, TECHNICAL, and 
SCIENTIFIC, Post-GRADUATE. 


Fall term begins Sept. 10th. Examinations 
for admission Tuesday and Wednesday previous. 
For catalogues, address 
S. L. Fisier, A.M., See’y. 





FLOWERS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, — 
FIFTY-SIXTH Ht ANNUAL DISPLAY. HORTICUL 


J LL 
nates Opens tC RNDAY eet P.M. 


weeistaa* 
CLOSES FRIDAY, 10 P M. 
nm 


Music every evening. Ti ts. 
_ Membership Tickets, good for a year. $3,00. 


GAS MACHINES 


ANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT C0, 


C08. oe Moet Rosen 
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ver, an advertisement ol & party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
that they lose thereby. 


SHREWD 
ADVERTISERS 
Have Learned 


from experience that 


4 POINTS, 


essential to profitable advertis- 


1. A large, truthfully stated circulation. 


| 2. A- character, which gives the paper a 


firm hold upon its readers. 


3. A guarantee to its readers as to the 
kind of advertisements admitted. 

(In each week’s paper the following guaran- 
tee is printed : “The Sunday School Times in- 
tends to admit only advertisements that are 
trustworthy. Should, however, an advertise- 
ment of a party not in good standing be inad- 
vertently inserted, the publisher will refund 
to the subscribers any money that they lose 
thereby.”’) 

4. A’ just and reasonable advertising 
rate. 


THE SunDAY ScHOOL TIMEs was estab- 
lished in 1859. As a rule, an old estab- 
lished paper pays advertisers better, rela- 
tively, than a new paper. 

The paper goes to subscribers in every 
State and Territory of the United States, 
reaching the most intelligent class of 
readers. 

WILL JT NOT PAY YOU to con- 
sider the value of THe SunpAay ScHoon 
TIMEs in placing your advertising? 

Advertising rates and estimates of cost 
free on application to 

Tue Rewicious Press AssociaTion, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 150 
Nassau Street, New York; 54 Lexington 
Street, Baltimore. 

The full list of papers whose advertising 
columns are under the management of The 
Religious Press Association comprises 
The Weekly Witness (New York City). 

Undenominational, 

PHeILTADEIYUait.A. 

The Sunday School Times... Undenominational. 


The Presbyterian................--...-.-- Presbyterian, 
The Lutheran Observer................... Lutheran. 
The National Baptist................s01.000 Baptist. 
The Christian Standard.................. Methodist. 
The Church...............-.. Dieatacsnaee Episeopal 
The Episcopal Recorder.......... Refd. Episcopal 
The Presbyterian Journal,...........Presbyterian. 
The Messenger................ .Eng. Ger. Reformed. 
The Christian Instructor... United Presbyterian. 
The Christian Statesman.............. Evangelical. 
The Christian Recorder.......African Methodist. 


The Bible Bamner...........--+.......... Unseetarian. 
The Luthéran..... Luth 
ORE. 


The Baptist......... Se eeee tae eee .»Baptist. 
The Baltimore Methodist................ Methodist. 
The Episcopal Methodist........Epis. Methodist. 
The Methodist Protestant...... Meth. Protestant. 
The Presbyterian Observer......... Presbyterian. 

The combined list issues over 275,000 
copies weekly, which go into the families 
of the most intelligent and well-to-do 
classes of the land. 


The Rates of Advertising are Low. 
For full particulars, address 


The Religious Press Association, 


$02 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
150 Nese.w Street, New York. 
54 Lexington Street, Baltimore. 
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